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THE REFUNDING SCHEME OF 


SECRETARY WINDOM. 


R. SECRETARY WINDOM has at 
\ length announced his plan for the 
+ provisional refundment of the six 
per cent. United States bonds issued under 
the Acts of July 17th and August 5th, 
1861, which together reach the aggregate 
amount of $195,690,400 He announces 
that on the Ist of July next he will be 
ready to pay the principal and accrued in- 
terest on these bonds, unless the holders of 
them shall prefer and request to have their 
bonds continued during the pleasure of the 
Government, with interest at the rate of 
three and a half per cent. per annum in 
lieu of their payment at the date specified. 

It is gratifying to know that the Secre- 
tary has already received abundant assur- 
ances from all parts of the country in 
which these bonds are held that his plan 
meets with the approval of their holders, 
and has besides the approval of practical 
bankers and of enlightened financiers. It 
is a great merit of the Secretary's plan 
that it enables him to feel his way, step 
by step, in the process of his negotiations, 
not only to the end of the transaction he 
hae immediately in hand, but also to the end 
of the Jarger but le3s imminent transaction 
which still lies before him in the case of 
the five per cents, on which he is obliged 
to give three months’ notice before pro- 
ceeding to their actual refundment. And if 
this plan has its advantages for the Gov- 
ernment, it at the same time has its ad- 
vantages for the business interests of the 
country, which are enabled to adjust their 


calculations to the impending operations | 


of the Treasury. In this way a transaction 
of great magnitude promises to be effected 
with the least possible disturbance to the 
ordinary course of investments and the 
ordinary operations of productive industry. 

In selecting three and a balf per cent. 
as the rate of interest allowed on the 
bonds provisionally refunded under this 
arrangement, Mr. Windom has been guided 
by the best financial opinion in Congress 
and the country. Whatever may have 
been the reason or the unreason of 
the arguments in favor of a three per 
cent. bond as urged by the members of 
Congress who advucated the policy of 
such a bond in the passage of the Re- 
funding Bill of the last Congress, it is ob- 
vious that an executive odicer, effecting a 
voluntary arrangement with the creditors 
of the United States, can afford no ten- 
tative proceedings by way of testing the 
extremest limit of the nation’s credit. He 
must move within the bounds of prudence, 
consulting a wise economy as far as may 
be practicable, but not risking the success 
of his whole negotiation by staking that 
success on an impossible composition with 
the holders of the nation’s obligations. A 
legislator, acting within the limits of his 
legislative discretion, may, with impunity, 
take risks in proposing a financial arrange- 
ment which it would be very imprudent for 
an administrative officer to propose when 
acting for the best interests of the Govern- 
ment within the limits of his administra- 
tive discretion. In 80 saying we intend, 
however, no abatement from the opinion we 
have hitherto expressed that a three per 
cent. bond, with whatever impunity it may 
have been risked by its legislative patrons, 
was not a measure which any administra- 


tive skill could have saved from probable 


failure. 

It is yet too early to augur what will 
be the probable effect of Mr. Windom’s pre- 
liminary negotiation on the larger negotla- 
tion which still remains to be attempted. 
But all the signs point to a propitious con- 
clusion of his refunding labors in the mat- 
ter of the whole problem submitted to his 
management. A great saving will be ef- 
fected for the Government without in any 
wise impairing tho legislative power of the 
next Congress, when it shall be called to 
deal finally with the same problem which 
shall have been provisionally solved by the 
Secretary under a voluntary agreement 
made with the public creditors. 

It is known that much the larger part 
of the six per cents. is held by national 
banks or by investors who hold their se- 
curities in the shape of registered bonds. 
It is presumed that these latter, from’the 
shape in which they hold their invest- 
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ment, will be likely to consult for the 
permanence of that investment on the 
terms offered by Secretary Windom, rather 
than for ite liquidation on the Ist of July 
next, with the perils and difficulties inci- 


dent to every new investment. If the hold- 
ers of the six per cents. to the amount of 
$150,000,000 should agtea to extend their 
loan to the Government under the option 
submitted to them by the Secretary, he 
could cope with the conditions of the prob- 
lem thus placed before him without draw 
ing at ailon his reserved legal right to sell 
four per cents. to theamount of **104,000,000 
in order wo promote his refunding scheme 
For he will have a_ surplus fund of 
$50,000,000 or 360,000,000 which be may 


directly apply to the extinguishment of so 
much of these obligations as may not be 
extended by their holders. Besides, with 
the abuudant provision made in our laws 
for keeping the resumption fund in per- 
petual repair, the Secretary may draw very 
largely on the existing surplus in the Treas- 
ury for the purpose of furthering any eligi- 
ble arrangement which he may undertake 
to make witl the holders of the five per 
cents. And if for this purpose he should 
threaten to draw on the silver surplus | 
stored away in the vaults of the Treasury, 
who can doubt that any reasonable arrange- 
| ment for the extension of these outstanding 
| loans will be promptly and cheerfully ac 
cepted by their holders ? 

In the presence of these accomplished 
facts, and of the probabilities which they 
portend if they do not imply, it is easy to 

| recognize the wisdom with which the new 
| Administration, while effecting a great re- 
| duction in the interest on the public debt, 
has at the same time steered clear of the | 
| misadventures incident toan extraordinary 
| session of Congress, which a few weeks ago 
was so earnestly invoked in the name of 
| this great negotiation by interested patriots 
| who probably had axes of their own to 
| grind on the great national grindstone at 
Washington. While the Senate is wasting 
its time in a worse than idle bickering, to 
|the neglect of the public interest and in 
| disparagement to its own dignity, it is 
some consolation to know that the admin- 
istrative branches of the Government are 
still able to address themselves with 
promptness and fidelity to the tasks which 
| concern the nation’s honor and the nation’s 
| interests. 


| THE STATE OF TRADE 

YHERE can be no doubt that the Spring 
trade has thus far been decidedly dis- 

appointing to the mercantile community. 
We refer more particularly to the domestic 
traffic, which has unquestionably been 
largely curtailed by the snow and floods at 
the West. It is, however, nore the Jess 
true that the series of brilliant harvests of 
late years have added greatly to the pur- 
chasing power of the agricultural masses, 
and snow and floods, formidable as they 
ure just now, can have but a transient 
influence on our industrial prospects. 

The foreign trade during the last three 
| months has shown a gratifying increase, but 
/it would naturally have been much larger 
but for the delay in forwarding produce to 
the distributing marteson the seaboard. As 
we are an agricultural country, this circum- 
stance is one of paramount importance. Still 
the figures show that the exports from New 
| York during thé past three months have 
been over $8,000,000, against only about 
$86,000,000 for a like period last year, 
while the imports during that time have 
been $118,800,000, or a decrease of about 
, $8,000,000 compared with 1880. But what 
is more to the point is the fact that the 
balance of trade is still decidedly in our 
favor. Our people are not throwing away 
their hard earnings on the luxuries of 
Europe; they are, on the contrary, feeding 
Europe and purchasing less than usual 
there. The result is that gold is flowing 
into New York steadily. Another hopeful 
feature is a recent decline in rail freights 
from the West to meet the competition of 
the canals, on which Winter is graduaily re- 
laxing its hold. This will soon help to 
send new life through all the currents of 
traffic, augmenting foreign and domestic 
transactions alike. 

But, while we mention these favorable 
features of the export trade, it is still true 
that the situation is not all that could be 
wished. Foreign exchange is more or lesa 
demoralized by the impossibility at present 
| of marketing the immense stocks of cereals 

and general merchandise that are either 
snow-bound or difficult of access by reason 
of floods. Then, again, the British buyers 
are sending letters and cable dispatches 
across the water that do not altogether 
please our dealers, They, in fact, plainly 
tell us that they propose this year to con- 
tinue the policy which they practiced last 
| year, with no little success, namely, that of 
practically taking charge of our ware- 
| houses for their own use. They no longer 
| purchase in the old-time way. They wait 
| till they ac'ually require the supplies. 
| They say to our merchants: ‘‘ The situa- 
'tion last year was vastly: more favorable 
than it is now, and we beat you. We will 
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do it this year. Your warehouses shall 
‘ hold the grain till.wé require it. We store 
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our cereals on your side of the water now, 
and you pay the storage expenses.” This 
is far from pleasant, but there is no alter- 
native, and we have the substantial consola- 
tion of knowing that we have the granary 
of the world, and that Great Britain must 
purchase or starve. The total exports of 
wheat and wheat flour from Russia, our 
great rival, in 1880, were only 32,000,000 


bushels; from the United States the ex- 
ports of wheat for the fiscal year ending 
June 50th, ISSO, were 153,000,000 bushels, 
not to mention over 6,000,000 barrels of 


flour, and nearly 100,000,000 bushels of 
corn, 

{ question as to the effect of the back- 
ward Spring on the crops is a very natural 
inquiry at this time. Pessimists will be 


disappointed at the reports from nearly all 


| parts of the Spring wheat belt of the West 


and Northwest. Most of the farmers expect 
a good crop notwithstanding all the draw- 
backs in the past; they aver that the best 
crops have been raised in buck ward seasons. 
The acreage devoted to Winter wheat was 
larger than for sume years, and, asa rule, it 
is now ina favorable condition. The crops 
at the South have suffered, and the peach 
crop of Delaware has been ‘‘destroyed”’ 
according to time-honored custom. The cot- 
ton crop has also felt the effects of unsea- 
sonable weather somewhat, but an unprece- 
dented yield is nevertheless predicted for 
this season. 

To sum up, the export trade, despite all 
drawbacks, is larger than last year; the in- 
dications point to a prosperous inland 
traflic ere long, the wheat crop is in a very 
favorable condition, the balance of trade is 
markedly in our favor, and, what is also 
very important at all times, money is easy. 


ABOARD AND ASHORE, 


T is surprising how many queer questions 
arise, even during a short period of 


years, about so siniple a matter as going | 


aboard the steamboat, or going ashore when 
the trip is tinished. One would think these 
things, at least, might always be done 
safely and smoothly. On the contrary, 


passengers are constantly getting left, or | 
falling overboard, or losing the chance of | 


going ashore where they wich to, or finding 
themselves put ashore where they did not 
wish to be, or the like, and then there isa 
lawsuit to determine who is in the wrong. 
Only a month or two ago, the Supreme 
Court at Washington decided a case of this 
sort, explaining that passengers by steam- 
boat have the right to have a good, sub- 
stantial, safe pier or wharf and gang-plank 
provided for their going aboard ; and that, if 
a passenger, without being careless, fall into 
holes in the path, or gets into the water 
through defects of the plank, the steam- 
boat company may be required to pay 
damages. The story of the case was that 
of a man who, in going aboard a steamboat 
at Danville, Tenn., was obliged to pass 
through a depot, and across a wharf and 
wharf-boat, which were maintained by a 
railroad company and the steamboat com- 
pany doing busiuess in association. It 
being after midnight, and the pathway not 
lighted, the would-be passenger carried a 
lantern; but before long the wind, which 
was high that night, extinguished the light. 
It was not so dark butthat he could see the 
pathway dimly, and, fearing there would not 
be time for him to return to relight, he 
pursued his way, following the indications 
of the proper course as carefully as he 
could. There were, however, four hatch- 
ways in the floor—not, indeed, directly in 
the very path, bui near it—and they were 
not fenced or guarded. Into one of these, 
by reason of his straying a littie from the 
track, the unfortunate man tell and was 
badly hurt. The Court said that the pro- 
prieturs must pay him damagee. They had 
undertaken to maintain a way to be used 
by the traveling public in going back and 
forth, and they were in duty bound to make 
it safe forall persons taking ordinary care. 
This, indeed, is a general rule about build- 
ings through which the public are invited 
to go; the owners must keep them in safe 
condition. 

A person is considered a passenger, and 
entitled to a safe means and time to go 
aboard, notwithstanding he or she has not 
yet bought aticket. Tickets for steamboat 
trips are usually sold on board the boat, 
and after she has gone—many miles, per- 
haps—on her way; but the right of a 
traveler to have a safe passage begins at 
the very commencement of the trip, even at 
the time of coming upon the wharf to take 
passage. It is not postponed until aticket 
is bought. That lady who fell into the water 
had not bought a ticket, and when she was 
fished out and taken aboard she naturally 
complained to the captain of her injury, and 
he told her that she should not be charged 
any fare. Then the lawyers for the steam- 
boat company argued that she ought not to 
have any damages because she had been 
carried free; but the Court said that this 
was nonsense. New York City readers will 
remember a sad accident which happened 
in September, 1873, when the steamer \%. 
John was starting one evening for Albany. 
There was quite a crowd of passengers 
when the gang-plank was drawn in and the 
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gates were closed, and some persons who 
were on board, but were not meaning to go, 
attempted to jump ashore, but fell into the 
water. This caused a sudden rush of a 
crowd of passengers to the side. Those 
who stood nearest the gate were pressed 
violently against it. It gave way, and thus 
more fell in. One of these last brought a 
suit against tre company, for he said the 
gate must have been weak or improperly 
fastened, or it would not have burst open. 
The company’s lawyers said he had no 
right to complain of the gate, for he had 
not yet bought his ticket, and, therefore, 
he had not become a passenger; but the 
Court said that he had come on board to 
take passage and was bound to buy a ticket 
when the time came, and that was enough. 
The lawyers then investigated the question 
how the gate came to break away, and it 
was found that noneof the steamboat-imen 
were in fault. The gate was good and 
strong, and lad been properly fastened by 
the deck-hands; but somebody who had no 
business to meddie with it had unfastened 
it—very likely on account of the alarm 
produced by the falling into the water of 
the persons who jumped ashore. This 
being ascertained, the Court said that the 
steamboat company was not bound to pay; 
they had performed the duty of providing 
|@ safe way for the passenger to come 
aboard. 
Even a person who visits a steamboat to 
escort @ passenger on board is entitled, 
though he does not mean to buy a ticket or 
make a trip, to have reasonable time to go 
'on and off, and a safe way of dving so. In 
days when steamboat-racing was more com- 
mon than now, the steamer io) Roy was 
racing with another boat up the Missiesippi, 
| and made her stops as short as possible, 
| that the other boat might not get ahead. 
| At Alton a gentleman brought his daughter 
on board, their intention being that he 
would see to her baggage and ticket and 
return home, while she made the trip. But 
there was no proper time allowed for him 
to go ashore and he was badly hurt in 
jumping. The judge said that the com- 
pany had not a right to take it for granted 
that everybody who came on board in- 
tended to make the trip. Reasonable time 
| ought to be allowed to an escort for going 
ashore. The same thing has been said in 
railroad cases, where a gentleman has gone 
with his mother, wife or daughter, or with 
some infirm or sick person, to the cars. 
Such an escort has a right, like that of a 
passenger, to a safe way of leaving the 
train. Buta person who has no business 
to go aboard cannot complain that the way 
of going is not made safe. 

It is quite as obligatory upon steamboat- 
men to arrange a safe way and time for 
passengers to go ashore at the end of the 
trip as to come aboard at the beginning. 
This was ciearly decided only last year in 
a Connecticut court. 
| Suppose a steamboat makes intermediate 
landings, stopping quite a while, as is done 
| on some routes, and a through passenger 
| chooses, for pleasure or business, to go 
| ashore temporurily, and is hurt because the 

way is not made safe—has he any claim ? 
The steamboat-men have said: ‘‘No; we 
|agreed to carry him safely from A to OC, 
‘and we would have done so if he had not 
/attempted to go ashore at B. That was 
not in the contract—he did it at his own 
risk.”” But the Courts have said that if 
the boat makes a long stop on a trip, a 
| passenger may go ashore to look about him 
| oF do an errand; this is one of his inci- 
dental privileges. In an Illinois case a 
Mississippi steamboat stopped for two 
hours at Quincy, and a through passenger 
thought he would like to go-ashore. He 
| began to cross the gang-plank at a moment 
| when the way appeared to be clear ; but 
two deck-hands, who were unloading coal 
from the boat, rushed against him with a 
box-on-wheels full of coal, knocked him 
down and broke his leg. The Court said 
that if a boat on a through trip chvoses 
to make a stop of two hours on a way 
landing, it would be unreasonable to 
say that passengers ure compelled during ~ 
all that time to remain in the cabin. 
One object of putting out a staging to the 
shore is to allow passengers to pass back 
and forth, and while they are doing so they 
can not be run over by ‘ roustabouts.’’ 
Therefore, this passenger was awarded 
$3,000. The same thing has been said 
about railroad travel. Whena train makesa 
long stop ata way station a passenger who 
gets out ‘for refreshments ”’ or to ‘‘stretch 
his legs” has the same right to find sound 
steps anda safe platform as hasa passenger 
who is ticketed to that precise station. 








FIGHTING THE RAILWAY KINGS. 


i teee~r is a possibility that the Gov- 
- ernment may finally appeal to the 
courts for the protection of its righte and 
interests as against the machinations of 
the Pacific railroads, It is generally under- 
stood that, under the Thurman Act, twenty- 
five per cent. of the net earninze of the Cen- 
tral Pacific are required to be paid into the 
public treasury as a sinking fund for the 
ultimate payment of the principal and in- 
terest of the bonds guaranteed by the Goy- 
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ernment for the construction and equipment | proceeding between the Cabinets of the sev- 


of theroad. It nowappears that the mana- 
gers of that road are seeking to reduce or 
wipe out its net earnings by diverting busi- 
ness that legitimately belongs to it to cer- 
tain of its leased Southern lines, thus build- 
ing up a rival route from San Francisco to 
the Missouri River. While the business of 
the leased lines, which have heretofore 
acted as feeders to the Central Pacific, is 
thus abstracted from ths Government line 
and given to the Southern combination, the 
net earnings of that line are still further 
lessened by the peculiar process of charging 
the expenses of the small roads to the 
Central. The Government Auditor will 
shortly visit the Pacific Slope with a view 
of collecting definite information in the 
case, and if the facts shall be as repre- 
sented, suit may be brought against the 
Central Company to enjoin its use of the 
leased lines. It is to be hoped that, if this 


Kings,” who have so defiantly and inso- 
lently resisted the claims of the Govern- 
ment, treating it as without any rights 
whatever in the premises, may be not only 
compelled to disgorge the millions so long 
withheld, but obliged hereafter to fulfill, 
in the minutest details, the contract with 
the Government under which they have 
grown rich and powerful. 





ECHOES FROM ABROAD, 


“REECE has made up her mind to wait. 
T Seeing that she cannot secure now the 
territory awarded her under the Berlin 
Treaty, she has at last decided to accept 
the frontier proposed by Turkey, on condition 
that the Powers shall guarantee the loyal sur 
render of the ceded territory, which includes 
the whole of Thessaly as far north as Mount 
Olympus and the small corner of Epirus lying 
to the east of the River Arta. The conclusion, 
under the circumstances. is undoubtedly a wise 
one. Greece alone could not enforce the de- 
cree of the | erlin Congress, and it is plain that 
she had nothing to hope for from the Powers, 
all of whom have behaved most shabbily as 
to the whole matter. In accepting the pro 
posals of the Porte, it is understood that the 
Government commends the Greek population 
remaining under Turkish rule to the equitable 
consideration of Europe. While war is for the 
present averted, it may be regarded as certain 
that Greece will not abandon the idea of the 
emancipation of the Epirotes and the estab- 
lishment of her ancient autonomy. A plan is 
said to be on foot for an international com- 
mission looking to the prompt transfer of the 
territory ceded by the Porte. 

The situation in Tunis, which is referred to 
at some length in another column, is decidedly 
serious. The French Government persists in 
its determination to cross the frontier to 
chastise the hostile Kroumirs, but distinctly 
disavows any intention to dethrone the Bey or 
occupy the country. What it demands and 
means to have—such is its language—is that 
the pending difficulties shail be settled and 
the existing conventions between France 
and Tunis faithfully executed. so that the 
interests of French subjects may no longer 
“be at the mercy of ministerial caprice or 
foreign influence.” The foreign consuls have 
united in reminding the Bey that he is bound 
to maintain order and answer for public 
security: and the Porte, in replying to his 
appeal for help, has advised him that 
the best way to remove any pretext for 
French action is to restore order and enforce 
law on the frontier. This decisive attitude of 
lrance, reinforced by the counsel of other 
Powers, has not been without its intluence on 
the Bey, who now manifests a disposition to ac- 
quiesce in the movement for the punishment of 
the marauding tribe. The Italian Press dis 
avows any warlike purpose on the part of that 
Government because of the Tunisian differ 
ences, and the indications now are that the 
friendly relations of France and Italy will not 
be disturbed. 

It is quite plain that the plans of the Par- 
nellites have been disconcerted by the emi- 
nent fairness and undeniable justice of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Land Bill. If they accept the Bill 
in its entirety they surrender at once all the 
capital upon which they have relied for pur- 
poses of agitation; if they oppose it, without 
discrimination as to any of its features, they 
will alienate the support of many who have 
heretofore acted with them. Under the cir 
cumstances, Mr. Parnell seems to have made 
up his mind to a moderate course, and we, 
therefore, find him admitting that the Bill is 
right in intention, conceding practically the 
demands of the Land League, but insisting 
that its machinery is illusory and defective. 
He objects, especially, that it will not benefit 
tenants in arrears. A Land League con- 
ference, held at Dublin, has declared the 
Bill “ inadequate,” and a convention will 
be held during the present week to deter 
mine upon a specific course of action when 
the measure comes up for consideration in the 
Commons. ‘There have been further arrests 
under the Coercion Act, but the excitement 
throughout Ireland has greatly diminished. 
Evictions still continue, some of the cases in- 
volving extreme hardship. A conference of 
Irish bishops. called to consider the Land Bill 
separated without agreeing upon any deliver- 
ance concerning it. 

The political situation in Russia remains 
practically unchanged. The question of con- 
voking delegates to consider liow representa- 
tives of the nation can participate in the 
discussion of state affairs has been deferred 
for a brief period. but is likely to receive 
serious attention from the Government. Ne- 
gotiations relating to the adoption of inter 
national measurcs against regicides are stil] 


| 
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eral Powers. A provision for the extradition 
of such offenders has already been inserted 
in the Austro-Belgian treaty, and in all the 
newer conventions concluded by Austria with 
Russia, France and Montenegro. 

The Boer Parliament convened on the 15th 
to receive the report of the Triumvirate «n 
the recent negotiations with the british A 
proclamation will be issued enjoining the 
Boers to abstain from all acts and words cul- 
culated to embitter the relations between the 
English and the Dutch.—The French Chamber 
of Deputies has adjourned until May 12th.— | 
The evacuation of Candahar has commenced, | 
and a struggle between the Ameer and his | 





enemies under Ayoob Khan is not improbable. York at heart, and to that end desire an up 


Tue tide of immigration continues to pour 
in upon us at a rate altogether unprecedented. 
In one day last week 3,600 immigrants were 
landed at this port, and this number can 


| scarcely be regarded as exceptional. Germans | 
step shall finally be taken, the ‘‘ Railroad | 


and Italians largely predominate in the recent 
arrivals. The total number of immigrants 
arrived at all our ports during March was 
44,125. 

THERE is a falling off in our importations of 
merchandise, the reduction week before last 
having been nearly $4,000,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week of 1&8). Our 
exports have increased over the last year to 
the amount of $14,000,000, and the imports are 
down nearly $23,000,000. We have imported 
nearly $18,500,000 of specie during the pre 
sent year,and have only sent away about 
$3,333,000. , 





AN important decision was recently given 
by Justice Woods of the United States Supreme 
Court in a case which came up from Georgia, 
and involved the right of the State to adjust 
fares and freights. He decided that a Legisla- 
ture had this power, and also the right to 
delegate it to a State Commission. He based 
his opinion upon the broad ground that the 
States have the right to prevent unjust dis 
crimination against their citizens. He aiso held 
that it was not only the right of the Legis- 
lature, but its duty, to pass laws regulating 
the freight and passenger traffic on railways, 
and to insist upon reasonable rates. It is 
positively refreshing to read of a decision of 
this emphatic sort, helping as it does to con- 
firm the conviction that the people have, after 
all, some rights which the railroads are bound 
to respect. 





THERE is a prospect that at least twenty 
seats will be contested in the next House of 
Representatives. Testimony in eleven cases 
has already been filed. Nearly all the con- 
tested cases come from the South, the contest- 
ants being Republicans who allege fraud, in- 
timidation, ete., on the part of their antagonists. 
No doubt, we shall witness the spectacle of 
wholesale inquiries by partisan committees, 
and it is not impossible that some of the sit- 
ting members will, for purely political rea- 
sons, be unseated. The best way, and perhaps 
the only way, to put an end to this business of 
contesting seats is for Congress to refuse to 
make allowances for pay or expenses fo con- 
testants. Under the present system, patriots 
of the impecunious sort find it positively 
profitable to set up claims to seats to which the, 
really have no right whatever. but, once com- 
pelled to pay their own expenses, their eager- 
ness to serve the public would very speedily 
disappear. 





Tue drain upon the Treasury on pensions 
account is growing almost intolerable. It is 
cstimated at the Pension Bureau that, con- 
sidering the large number of claims allowed 
under the extension of the Arrearage Act, 
and at the rate at which they are paid off, 
the $50,000,000 appropriated for paying pen- 
sions will be exhausted by the Ist of January 
next, although the amount was intended to 
cover the entire fiscal year ending with June, 
1882. Itis now thought to be probable that 
another $50,000,000 deficiency will have to be 
provided for next Winter. When the Act 
allowing payment of arrears was under con- 
sideration in Congress, it was estimated that 
the whole amount required under it would 
amount to $300,000,000 ; but new claims, many 
of them fraudulent, are continually appearing, 
and itis more than probable that even this 
enormous sum will be found too small. Evi- 
dently something must be dune to compel a 
cioser scrutiny of claims, and, if possible, 
baffle the rapacious assaults upon the Treas- 
ury. As the case stands, the bureau may be 
morally certain of the fraudulency of a claim, 
but it is powerless to prevent its payment, 
so long as the testimony is regular and the 
other requirements of the law are complied 
with. 





AmoneG the Bills before the British Parlia- 
ment is one to give London the benefit of the 
system of compressed air clocks, which has 
been successfully and extensively established 
in Paris. The compressed air clocks consist 





of a new and very simple construction of the 
works of the ordinary timepiece. by which all 
the clocks of any city or town, however much 


separated and distant from each other, can | 


be governed and wound up and regulated by 
means of a pneumatic air current and connect- 
ing mechanism that secures their regular 
going and their constant synchronization. ‘i he 
movement can be applied to all existing clocks 
or timepieces, wherever placed, and there 
may be either one central motor or several, 
according to the area of each municipality. 
Why should not this system be adopted in 
New York and its environs? If it were, the 
result would be that every clock embraced 
within the system, no matter where situated. 
would always indicate precisely the same 
time of the day or night. The cost of tue 
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would be inconsiderable, the maximum charge 
for public clocks in that city being fixed at 
about three dollars per annum. 





arrangement, according to the London rod 
| 


Mayor Grace, who came into office with the | 
better sentiment of the city against him, has, | 
undoubtedly, very largely overcome the pre- 
judice and distrust which so heavily handi- | 
capped him in the November race. He has 
exhibited an independence and decision of 
character, and applied himself to his official 
duties with an earnestness and intelligence. 
which have commended him to the approval 
of all who have the good of the City of New 





right and vigorous municipal administration. 
In the matter of the cleaning of the streets his 
course has been especially commendable, being 
marked by an entire absence of partisanship, 
and a supreme desire to promote the public 
welfare as against all “rings” and cliques 
whatever. He may rest assured that so long 
as he shall persist in administering his office 
on these principles —representing and standing 
for the people rather than for party— he will 
have the cordial support of all who are 
capable of appreciating integrity and fidelity 
in public stations. 


Tue Indiana Legislature, just adjourned. 
proposed a number of important amend- 
ments to the State Constitution. Among them 
is one to allow women to vote at all elections : 
another, to limit the regular sessions of the 
Legisiature to one hundred days, and a third 
to prohibit the manufacture. sale or use of 
wines, beer or liquors, except for medicinal 
scientific or sacramental purposes. The latter 
amendment was passed by Republican votes, 
and the Democrats predict that this fact will 
give them the next Legislature, as the matter 
will have to be submitted to that body for a 
second passage, and, of course, will be in 
issue in the election of all members. On the 
contrary, the temperance people think they 
can elect a majority pledged to vote for the 
amendment, preliminary to its final submission 
to the people for ratification. It is possible 
that this confidence may be justified by the 
result; it would be a happy thing for the 
State if it should so turn out; but we suspect it 
will be otherwise. The liquor interest has 
generally proved more than a match, in the 
political arena, for the advocates of prohib 
tion, and in this case it is to be presumed that 
it will employ all the means at its command 
to defeat the measure which proposes its an- 
nihilation. 





Tae Governor of Maryland has produced a 
good deal of consternation among the Demo- 
cratic ‘‘ bosses” of the State by the publica- 
tion of a letter exposing the extravagance and 
waste practiced for several years past under 
their rule. Governor Hamilton, who is a 
thorough-going Democrat, shows that the 
legislative expenses especially have been out 
of all proportion to the necessities of the case. 
and he intimates plainly that this extravagant 
expenditure has had no other object than the 
maintenance of ‘the reprehensible and dan- 
gerous”’ boss system. It is obvious from his 
statements that under any well-devised sys- 
tem, guarding the interests of the State and 
still liberal and just to all, an immense saving 
could be made. The Governor says also that 
an effective Registration law is required to 
secure a fair vote, and a more thorough and 
efficient law against bribing and corrupt prac- 
tices at elections, to secure, as far as can be,a 
pure vote. “And then, in addition, primary 
meetings, which now have so prominent a 
relation to our elections, should be put under 
legal protection against fraud and violence.” 
Bills to these ends were submitted during the 
last Legislative session, but failed to pass, 
owing to the opposition of the “ Ring,” who 
have so long “run” the State. There is ob- 
viously good ground for a reform crusade. 





LEGAL circles inthe State of New York have 
lately been agitated by a novel question. 
namely, whether the Governor has the power 
to remove an insane judge. For some two 
years past Judge Sanford of the Superior 
Court has been unable to perform his official 
duties, being insane. In consequence of this 
disability the business of the court has been 
greatly embarrassed, and the Governor has 
been urged to exercise the summary power 
of removal lodged in his hands by the Consti- 
tution of the State. To this course, however, 
the objection is raised that he cannot make 
the removal without giving the unfortunate 
judge a hearing, and the laws of New York 
provide that no insane man can be tried. This 
view is held by several eminent lawyers ; but, 
on the other hand, Judge Noak Davis, Attorney- 
General Ward and others, are clearly of opinion 
that the Governor may rightly exercise the 
power of removal. Mr. Luther R. Marsh, in 
an elaborate article on the subject, argues 
that the power to vacate and refill the 
office is clearly bestowed by the-Constitution ; 
and he adds that the provision of law that an 
insane man cannot be tried has no pertinence 
to the case, for the reason that that provision 
refers to a trial for crime. and not for disa- 
bility. It would certaialy be absurd to sup- 
pose that the Constitution “ has tied the hands 
of the State so that it should be deprived by 
the disability of a judge of having the office 
duly administered, or in case an entire bench 
ot judges should, as it might, become incapa- 
citated, of having the court still act for the 
community.” The case derives a special in- 
terest from the fact that two Judges of the 
United States Supreme Court are unable to 
perform the duties appertaining to their 
office because of mental unsoundness, neither 
of whom. unless the President shall be author- 
ized by law to exercise the power which 
Governor Cornell is now called upon to use, 





can be removed. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


A MONUMENT is to be erected at Titusville, Pa., 
to Colonel Drake, the man who first discovered oil. 


Tue Virginia Republicans will probably nomi- 
nate a straight ticket, without reference to the Mahone 
party. 

Four persons were killed and houses, bridges 
and forests laid waste by a hurricane in Mississippi on 
the 12th instant. 


Tux probibitory liquor law was defeated last 
week in the Rhode Isiand House of Representatives by 
a vote of 33 to 21. 


Tue rush for Europe has already set in. Over 
350 saloon passengers sailed from this port in the 
steamers of last Saturday. 


Tue Citizens’ Bank of Atlanta, Ga., failed last 
week ; liabilities about $200,000. It is thought there are 
assets enough to cover this amount. 


THERE was an entire suspension of street-rail 
way travel in Cincinnati for some days jast week. owing 
to a general strike of the employees. 


Senator Davin Davis has written a letter in 
whicb he argues that a reconstruction of parties is neces 
sary for the welfare of the country 


Tue Pennsylvania Republican State Conven- 
tion, for the nomination of a State Treasurer, will be 
held at Harrisburg on September 8tb. 


Tue Ohio Republican State Convention for the 
nomination of State officers will be held on June 8tb, at 
Cleveland. Governor Foster will be renominated. 


Presipent Garrige_p bas accepted an invitation 
to deliver av address at the laying of the corner stone of 
the Yorktown monument during the centennial cele 
bration next October. 


Tuere has been an increase in the coin circula- 
tion within the past five months of $54,039,947, it being 
now $581,641,470. Adding the bullion in the mints 
raises the total to $677,648,370. 


At a Cabinet meeting on Friday last it was de- 
cided to authorize the issue of army rations for two 
weeks, and clothing and supplies, for the relief of the 
sufferers by the recent floods in Dakota. 


Tue Connecticut Legislature adjourned sine die 
on the 14th instant. The appropriations during theses 
sion amounted to $228,000, of which $172,800 goes for 
educational and benevolent institutions. 


Heavy frosts are reported throughout Texas, 
and considerable damage has been done to the corn, cot- 
ton, fruits and vegetabies. Several inches of snow fell 
on Thursday last in Green Brier County, Va. 


Tue National Rifle Association has decided not 
(o send ateam to Great Britain this year, anda letter has 
been received from Earl Stannope declining to send a 
British team to America during the ensuing Summer. 


Rost. Linpsay, who pleaded guilty to an in- 
dictment for perjury in swearing that he knew H. I. 
Morey, the alleged writer of the ‘‘ Chinese letter,’ was 
last week sentenced to the State Prison for eight years 


A panic has prevailed in Glover's Gap, West 
Virginia, caused by the spread of small-pox. All the 
physicians of the place were, at last accounts, down with 
the disease, and for some days there was nobody to bury 
the dead, so great was the alarm. 


A pispatcu from Santa Fé, New Mexico, says 
that a gang of desperadoes are ruling Rio Arribo County 
with terror, robbery and murder, insomuch that Gover- 
oor Wallace proposes to declare the Territory in a state 
of meurrection, and call on the United States Govers 
ment, unless order is at once restored 


Beaumont B. Buck, of Texas, the West Point 
cadet, on trial at Newburg last week, for shooting John G 
Thompsoo, Jr., a cadet student, was acquitted. His de- 
fense was that he had been go often “hazed” by 
Thompson and others that he was driven to defend him- 
self, aud that he used his weapon purely for self-pro 
tection. 

Postmaster -GENeRAL JAMES has appointed an 
investigating commission of experts with instructions to 
proceed to Memphis, and make a thorough examination 
into the alleged -teamboat mail service irregularities on 
the several routes centring at that point. The commis- 
sion is also directed to look iato the management of the 
Post Office in that city. 


Tue Supreme Court at Rochester, N. Y., has 
decided that Trades Unions, witheut resorting to vio 
tence, have a right to combine to keep up wages. The 
case in which the decision was given was that of certain 
iron-molders at Brockport who, while employed in a 
factory there last Fall, struck, and prevented other 
molders from taking their places. 


Tue proceedings in the United States Senate 
are becoming more and more undignified. The wrangle 
over the officers seems to bave soured even the best of 
the Senators. On Wedneelay of last week there was an 
other exciting collis'ion between Mr. Mahone, of Virginia, 
aod Mr. Hill, of Georgia, during which the former made 
use of the words coward and liar as applicable to the 
latter. How much longer must the country be disgraced 
by this sort of thing? 


Foreign. 


Avsrria is issuing a 50,000,000-florin five per 
cent. paper rente. 


Lorp BeaconsFIigxp still lives. The rival schools 
of medicine have got. into a wrangle over the treatment 
of his case. 

Tue King of Abyssinia is dead, and has been 
succeeded by his son Michael. A letter from Assib says 
that the king fell in battle. 


Mr. Giapstone says the Government will not 
apologize for the Boer peace, for it was a question of 
‘saving England from biood guiltiness."’ 


A pispatcH from Paris states that the revenue 
retarns for the first quarter of the present year show, 
under the indirect taxes, an increase upon the corre 
sponding months of last year of 45,200,000 francs. 


Dr. Carver, the American marksman, has 
challenged ten of the best shots in the Hurliogham Club 
and the Gun Club of London to a pigeon-shooting match 
for £500, the doctor shooting 1,000 pig to his op- 
ponents’ 100 each. 


Tue famous anti-Jewish petition has been sent 
to Prince Bismarck. It consists of twenty-six volumes, 
comprising 14,000 sheets, with 255,000 signatures, in- 
cluding those of noblemen, retired generals and officials, 
Bismarck is opposed to the agitation. 


Proressor Hinp, of Windsor, N. 8., has made 
another appeal to the British Foreign Office to be allowed 
to substantiate before an impartial tribunal the charge 
of fraud and forgery preferred against the Canadian 
officials who prepared the Canadian statistics for the 
Halifax Fisbery Commission. 


Tue GovernorrGeneral of Cuba has confirmed 
the sentences on a large number of Spanish officials in 
Cuba found guilty of maifeasance in office. All the ac 
cused have been sentenced to penal servitude. Among 
them are the relations of persons of rank at court and in 
the highest positions io tne motber country 
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CARLETON’S LUCK. 


By J. EsTEN COOKE. 


CHAPTER |! 


“MARLETON, capitalist seeking investment 
( in mines, seated on the balcony of his 
hotel in Georgia, told his story to his 
friend Weathersfield, President of the Grand 
Junction Railroad, as he had promised to do. 
It was lonz,as stories related in conversa 
tion are apt to be. It is here condensed, and 
the substance embodied in the third person. 


Carleton, private in the Fifty-third Penn- 
sylvania, had been present at Chancellorsville, 
and, after the war, went back to the neighbor- | 
hood to hunt for gold. He was an enthusiast 
in geological and mineralogical subjects ; had 
heard great reports of some old mines ; got 
ot the cars at Fredericksburg, and, knapsack 
on back, struck into the “ Wilderness.” At 
nearly ten at night he had lost his way, and 
was looking for a place of shelter from a 
storm plainly approaching, when he heard the 
footfalls of a horse on the corduroy road in 
front of him. The sound came nearer, and the 
horseman seeing the young man standing in 
the middle ot the road suddenly drew rein. 
He was about sixty, with a gray beard and 
penetrating eyes. ; 

“ Who are you ?” said the stranger, his eyes 
fixed on Carleton. 

“IT see you take me for a tramp or highway- 
man,” said the young fellow, laughing, “ but 
I am neither. only an honest wayfarer looking 
for a place of shelter.” 

A few additional words explained every- 
thing. The story might be feigned, but the 
honest face contradicted that. ‘The horseman 
thawed. 

“There is no house nearer than my own, 
Mr. Carleton,” said the horseman. “‘ My name 
is Brandon—Doctor Brandon, at your service. 
I will be glad to entertain you.” 

“ Thank you, doctor.” 

And they went on side by side until they 
reached an old country house standing in a 
field near the road. A servant took the 
doctor’s horse, and they entered a comfort- 
able apartment, where a tea-kettle was sim- 
mering, and a woman of rather forbidding ap- | 
pearance —apparently the housekeeper —was 
seated in a stiff-back chair. Doctor Brandon 
introduced his guest. 

“ He was lost in the wilderness, Miss Nora,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘A bad place to be lost in,” grunted Miss 
Nora. ominously, ‘‘and I heard the banshee 
to-night.” 

“The banshee ?”’ 

“ Everybody is going to die!” 

“Everybody is always going to die,” said 
Doctor Brandon, philosophically, “and this 
time I am afraid it will be old Mrs. Adams.” 

“One ot your patients, no doubt, doctor *”’ 
said Carleton. 

“Yes; the wife of an old gentleman, pro- 
prietor of the Vaucluse gold mines as we call 
them. But they have been abandoned.” 

“T should like to look at them; in fact, I 
have heard of them before.”’ 

“They will not pay for the trouble.” 

“Still, | think I will look at them to-mor- 
row.” 

“Well, they are easy to find, and you must 
come back and make yourself at home here.” 

It was plain that the cheerful face of Carle- 
ton had made a favorable impression. He 
accepted the invitation frankly, and then the 
family retired. 

On the next morning, leaving his knapsack 
behind, he set out for the mines. Doctor 
Brandon had ridden in another direction to 
visit a patient. The abandoned Vaucluse gold 
mine is between Chancellorsville and Ger 
manna ford. What Carleton saw as he drew 
near the spot was a group of tumble-down | 
cabins formerly occupied by workmen, a 
derrick with a skeleton tramway leading to a | 
pile of rubbish, and the mouth of ashaft about 
seven feet in diameter nearly overgrown with 
bushes. .The spot was dreary and sinister, 
and produced a depressing eftect. 

Carleton did not seem to mind that. The 
September sun was shining and his mood was 
cheertul. He went and examined the mouth 
of the shaft, and was bending over it when a 
voice behind him said : 

You seem to be interested in that hole.” | 

He turned round suddenly. A man of about | 
thirty, with a pale face and clad in black, was 
standing within a few feet of him. This man 
had approached without noise and his ex- 
pression, like that of the locality, was rather 
sinister. 

“T was looking at this shaft,”’ said Carleton, 
eying him coolly , “ it is rather curious.’’ 

** What do you mean by curious? What is 
your business °” 

The tone was unpleasant. 

“My business is—-my own,’ replied the 
young man. 

“This mine is the property of Mr. Adams.” 

“T know the fact. Is that his house yonder ?” 

“Why do you ask?” said the man in the 
black dress. 

This persistent curtness rather irritated 
Carleton. 

“ Look here, my friend,” he said, fixing his 
eyes upon his companion, “you are rather 
short in your talk. I have a prescription that 
I was to give Mr. Adams from Doctor Brandon.” 

“From Doctor Brandon? Well, I live with Mr. 
Adams. I will give it to him.” 

He held out his hand, but Carleton did not 
move. 

*T don’t know you, and I undertook to de- 
liver the prescription in person, which I mean 
to do.”’ he said. ‘That's the way we do busi- 
ness in the place I come from.” 

And, without paying any further attention to 
the man in black, he walked off and soon 
reached the house, a smail building in a neat 
inclosure, with a thicket in the rear. (On the 











| house. 





porch an old man was sitting — gray-haired 


and bowed by age. Before Carleton could 
speak. a voice behind him said. 

‘Doctor Brandon has sent a prescription.’ 

It was the man in black, who had followed 
quickly. 

“ Well, well, Martin—very well, very well. 
You and Jeanie must see to it,’ faltered the 
old man. 

\ beautiful girl of about seventeen, with 
brown hair and eyes, had suddenly appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Doctor Brandon has sent something, 
Jeanie,” the old man said, in the same faltering 
voice, * by Mr *! 

He turned towards the young man 

*Carleton,”’ said the latter. bowing to the 
girl, who made him a little courtesy in return. 





CHAPTER IL. 


THIS was the beginning of the acquaintance 

between Carleton and Jeanie Adams. He 
remained for an hour or two, and then re- 
turned to Doctor Brandon’s, thinking of the 
brown hair and eyes, and of a less agreeable 
subject—the man in black. with the white and 
sinister face. There was something foreign in 
his appearance, but he was evidently a mem- 
ber of the family, and Carleton never lost sight 
of him—thinking of Jeanie. 

A month afterwards the young traveler was 
still at )octor Brandons. He had completely 
lost his heart with Jeanie Adams, and saw her 
every day, and anybody seeing the expres 
sion of the young girl might have read her 
secret, too. They had told each other every- 
thing. In reply to Carleton’s account of him- 
self, Jeanie informed him that her father had 
once been quite rich, but had invested all 
his means in the gold mine, which had 
failed, and they were ruined: for Cousin 
Martin said it was now entirely worthless. 
Who was Cousin Martin? His full name was 
Martin Engel, and he was the son of her 
father’s half sister who had married in Europe 
—in the City of Dresden. She and her hus- 
band had died there, and Cousin Martin had 
come to Virginia to live with his uncle. 

“Do you like him?” said Carleton, almost 


| abruptly. 


Jeanie said nothing, looking down thought- 
fully. 

‘For I do not,” added the young man—‘“ on 
his own account first, and then on another. 
He is in love with you! 
watching you—and me, too. Do you care for 
him ?” 

The question brought on a critical interview, 
but they were interrupted, and Carleton went 
away without declaring his feelings. 
afraid to do so for fear of a repulse ; but if he 
had seen the girl’s expression as she looked 
after him he would not have doubted. 

* Poor Mrs. Adams is going fast, ‘said Doctor 
Brandon, on the very same evening. ‘ Miss 
Nora was right about the banshee. Poor, 
dear little Jeanie! Her heart is wrapped up 
in her mother.” 

“ But her father —and cousin—will be left,” 
said Carleton, knitting his brows. 

“Neither of them amounts to much. Mr. 
Adams is broken in health, and is completely 
under Engel’s thumb—a man | have no use for. 
as we say in Virginia.”’ 

As the doctor did not enlarge on the cause 
of this dislike, Carleton said no more, and they 
soon retired for the night. The young man 
was evidently revolving something in his 
mind. 

On the next morning he set out for the 
Vaucluse mine—still thinking, thinking. Here 
and there he stopped to pick up geological 
specimens by the way, but they did not inter. 
est him much. Something else occupied his 
mind. In an hour he came to the vicinity of 
the shaft, and turned in the direction of the 
Then he came back, and, going to a 
knoll near the shaft, stretched himself on the 


| grass. spreading out his specimens and exam- 


ining them absently. Some bushes concealed 
him—a cluster of elders and other shrubs. 
All at ence he heard voices approaching, and, 
looki., | rough an opening, saw Jeanie and 
Martin Engel coming towards the shaft. He 
could see that Engel was paler than usual, 
and distinctly caught his words : 

“Then you mean to spurn me—to spurn 
me finally ?”’ he said. with suppressed anger. 

“1 cannot say anything but what | have 
said,’”’ Jeanie replied, in a low tone. 

“ And so you throw me away after all the 
years I have been devoted to you—throw me 
away for this stranger, who comes here on his 
pretended hunt for minerals. Yes. he is on 
the hunt for something! He is no romantic 
youth, but a long-headed fellow who has heard 
that this is a gold region. and has come to 
prospect it—to look at the shaft on the sly !”’ 

“ You say yourself that it is of no value,” 
said the young girl, coldly. 

“ Of no value ?—-very well,” said Engel, in a 
singular tone. ‘But that is not the point. 
You are tired of living in this gloomy place. 
You wish to go away from it—in company 
with this unknown adventurer !” 

“You asked me to walk with you. If the 
conversation is to be so unpleasant, I would 
rather go home, sir!’ 

* Ah. you call me ‘sir!’ and that is my re- 
turn for all I have done— for watching over 
your father and mother and you all these 
years ?”’ 

But the girl was evidently indignant, and 
made no reply. She turned towards the 
house, her companion following her, and 
speaking to her. Carleton heard the greater 
part of what he said. He was urging her to 
marry him. and go with him to Dresden. Her 
mother’s hours were numbered, he said, and 
she would soon need her no longer. Her 
father could dispose of his property and av- 
company them. Dresden was a bright and 
beautiful city, very different ftrom—- Then 
the voice of the speaker became indistinct, and 
Carleton caught no more. 
house that day. but returned to Doctor Pran 
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| the thicket behind the 





| don’s, and lay awake until two in the morn- 
| ing reflecting upon what he had overheard. 
| He was not thinking so much of the senti- 
mental expressions of Engel as of the simple 
words ‘Of no value ?—very well’’ which he 
had used in reference to the gold mine. The 
| words themselves were not much, but the 
tone in which they were uttered went for a 
great deal. There was a concealed thought 
in the mind of the speaker, evidently. He did 
not choose to express it, but it was there. 

“The mine is of value!’ Carleton ex- 
claimed aloud, in the stillness of his chamber. 
“If it is not, I will soon know.” 

After breakfast, at which Doctor Brandon 
was not present. Carleton walked to a country 
store near, and bought one hundred and fifty 
feet of half inch manilla rope. Then he set 
out for the Vaucluse mine, which he reached 
in about an hour. He concealed the rope in 
the elder-bushes near the mouth of the shaft. 
Then he went to the house. As he reached it, 
Doctor Brandon came out. 

“ Mrs. Adams is dead !” he said. 

Behind was Jeanie, sobbing on her father’s 
breast, and Martin Engel. 

Carleton went away with the doctor, and 
did not return for a week, respecting the poor 
girl’s grief. Then he came, and matters were 
all arranged between them. At the end of 
their interview in the little drawing-room, 
her pale cheek rested on his breast, and he 
said to her: 

“IT belong to you, Jeanie. 
‘and | belong to you!’’ 

She repeated the words, with wet cheeks 
and blushes ; and, after a long embrace, Carle- 
ton took his leave, and went away. with a sort 
of heaven in his heart. He would not have 
felt quite so happy if he had known that he had 
been overlooked and overheard. A man in 
house had seen him 
coming, and had atterwards stolen to the win- 
dow in the rear, where a chink between the 
shuters enabled him to look into the room. This 
man was Engel, and he saw and heard every- 
thing. 


Repeat after me, 


CHAPTER II 


MHE dénouement of these events now rapidly 
followed. Carleton was an acute man in 





I have seen him | 
| to explore the shaft. 


He was | 





spite of his youth, and had not forgotten En- 
gel’s singular manner and words in alluding to 
the mine. There was something under them, 
he felt, and he had formed the fixed resolution 
This he now proceeded 
to do. and reached the spot about eleven in the 
forenoon on the day after his interview with 
Jeanie. 

The place was entirely deserted, and as the 
shrubbery concealed him from persons at the 
house, he could work without being observed. 
He found the manilla rope in its hiding place. 
knotted one end firmly around an upright of 
the tramework;and tying a stone to the other 
end, lowered it into the shaft. When about 
one-half had run out, the stone rested upon 
something. He drew up the rope again, hav- 
ing marked it; took a rule from his pocket ; 
measured, and found the stone had stopped at 
a depth of eighty feet. Thus the rope was 
more than sufficient , but another precaution 
was necessary. He took a small metal lamp 
from his pocket, lit it, affixed it to the rope, and 
then lowered it until it touched the bottom, 
when he drew it up again. It was still lit 
the air at the shaft was therefore pure. 

What remained now was to effect the de- 
scent, and this was not very difficult. The 
sides of the shaft were uneven, and here and 
there abutting rocks afforded a foothold. He 
attached the lamp to a button of his coat. 
grasped the rope, and slowly began the de- 
scent. Itseemed interminable. There was no 
foul air. and, thanks to the resting-places, the 
rope did not cut his hands; but he went down, 
down, and could not help asking himself if the 
ascent would be so easy? Carleton was a brave 
youth, but something lke a chill followed that 
question. Nearly a hundred feet was a long 
way for a man to draw himself up by a rope, 
and as he glanced upwards and saw the dim 
circle of light at the top of the shaft his heart 
shook a little. 

Still he continued the descent—it was too 
late to do anything else now. If he was to 
perish he would perish. Suddenly his feet 
rested on the bottom. 

He drew a long breath, detached the lamp 
from his button and, holding it above his head, 
looked round him. 
liar in his surroundings. 
familiar with from 
number of passage- ways branching off in dif. 


He saw what he was 


timbers which were rotting from age and the 
effect of the damp. The air of the mine was 
heavy, but not foul; the peculiar moisture 
which he noticed was probably due to a thin 
thread of water which ran across one of the 
passages at a distance of about fifty feet. 
Carleton paid but slight attention to these 
details. His dangerous enterprise had been 
undertaken with the view of thoroughly ex- 
ploring the mine in order to discover if it con- 
tained gold, and to this he now addressed him- 
selt. He was familiar with the ordinary 
indications, and, holding the lantern above his 
head. went to and fro in the passage ways 
carefully examining the walls and floor. Here 


the quantity was slight. and far from sufficient 
to be worked with profit. One atter another 
of the ramifications of the mine were thus ex- 
plored with the utmost care, but still nothing 
rewarded his trouble. There was more or less 
gold ore in one and all, but not encugh to be 
of any importance whatever. After hours 
spent in these depressing explorations. Carle 
ton went back to the foot of the shaft, feel- 
ing more disappointment than he would have 
thought possible. Engel’s expressions had 





| deeply impressed him. and some words mut 
tered now by the young man showed his bit- 


He did not visit the | ter feclings. 


* Raseal!’ he said. “Then he tooled me. 


There was nothing pecu- | 
visits to other mines—a | 


ferent directions, the roofs supported by rude | 


and there were plain indications of ore, but | 
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after all! Well, so be it. At least my motive 
was good. | meant all for Jeanie. I had bet- 
ter be getting back. At least I'll find Aer if 
not the gold.” 

He was at the bottom of the shaft again, and 
fixed the lamp by its button. He then looked 
for the rope which he had left hanging against 
the wall of earth. It was not hanging there, 
but lying in a mass on the ground with one end 
rising from the pile as if to attract his atten- 
tion. As he looked at it, Carleton became 
quite pale. He stooped down and examined it 
by the light of the lamp. The end of the rope 
was not frayed, but exhibited a clean edge. It 
had been cut. 





CHAPTER IV. 


WO days after this incident, as the people 
concerned in these events afterwards 
ascertained, Jeanie Adams had been waiting 
all day for Carleton, and towards sunset was 
seated on the porch of her father’s house 
wondering what prevented him from coming. 
Her affection for the young man had now 
grown to be a very absorbing sentiment, and 
such sentiments ought not to be laughed at or 
criticised as unmaidenly since nature places 
them in the heart. The poor girl had a great 
thirst to see Carleton on this evening, and 
suddenly a quick color came to her cheeks. 
A figure on horseback—he often rode one 
of Doctor Brandon’s—came out of the woods 
about half a mile distant. A moment after 
wards the color faded. It was Engel, not Carle 
ton. 

He reached the house, and. throwing his 
bridle over a post, came in, passing the girl 
without looking at her. Ilis face was covered 
with a sickly pallor, and the expression of his 
eyes was terrible. The girl asked in a hesi- 
tating tone: 

“ Have you been riding towards Chancellors- 
ville ?” 

It was the direction of Doctor Brandon's. He 
looked at her without speaking, and her eyes 
remained fixed on him. 

‘What are you staring at me for!’ he ex- 
claimed. * Am 1a wild animal ?” 

She scarcely recognized his voice. 

* | was not aware that 1 was staring at you,” 
replied the girl, with an offended air. ‘* As my 

| face is so disagreeable I will take it away.” 

She got up and went into the house, and 
thence to her chamber. with tears in her eyes. 

Martin Engel looked after her, drawing a 
long breath as he did so. ‘Then he went into 
the small drawing-room, where he found old 
Mr. Adams bowed down in his armchair, his 
head shaking with the palsy of age. He laid 
his hand roughly on the old man’s shoulder. 

*We must leave this country!’’ he said, 
abruptly. ** The wilderness here breeds fever.” 

A teeble moan replied. It was doubtful if 
the old man understood, but plain that the 
stronger will of Engel was his master. 

*We must goto Dresden! This is no place 
to live in!’ The heavy hand was still on his 

| shoulder. ‘That is heaithy, and I have pro- 
| perty there—-enough for all. It must be 
done— must Tsay: ou are in no condition to 
attend to business. I have been to make 
arrangements to-day to sell out everything 
|here. They will be concluded to-morrow. 
| Understand me! We must go by the steamer 
that sails in three days! ’ 
| Ilis voice was that of a demented person, 
and he looked over his shoulder from moment 
to moment as it he expected to see something 
or some one. Suddenly a knock came at the 
front door, and exclaiming, “Understand me! 
You must!’ Engel disappeared through the 
door in the rear just as Doctor Brandon entered 
the room. 

Doctor Brandon came forward with a cheer- 
ful smile on his face, and said : 

* | hope you are well to-day. my old friend— 
| youand all. Mr. Carleton is with you, I sup- 
| pose ad 

* He is not here—he is not here!” quavered 
the voice of the old man. 

* Not here!’ exclaimed Doctor Brandon. 
“Why he has not been home for two or three 
days. Not here —where is he?” 

A light footfall was heard on the stairs, and 
Jeanie came in quietly, holding-out her hand. 

* Where is Mr. Carleton, my dear?’ the 
doctor asked. “1 am growing a little anxious 
about him.” 

* Anxious! Mr. Carleton! Isn’t he — oh, 
Doctor Brandon, what do you mean ?” 

Her face flushed and she seemed about to 
burst into tears. 

* | mean, my dear,” said the old physician, 
| gravely, ‘that he has not been at my house 
for nearly three days: I supposed [ would 
find him here. as he said that he was coming 
to see you. Where ishe? It is strange!” 

Jeanie turned quite pale, and put her hand 
| on her heart ; she seemed unable to speak. 

“Could it be?” muttered Doctor Brandon— 
* but no, he is too prudent. And yet-—~” 

A hand grasped his arm. It was Jeanie’s ; 
and she exclaimed : 

* You mean something !”’ 

| mean—the shaft! I am afraid there has 
been some accident. He said that he meant 
| to—yes.1 am sure of it! That rope I saw him 
| passing with! My child, bring me a lamp, 
| and call some one — Mr. Engel — there is no time 
to lose !”’ 

The shaking girl suddenly showed that she 
| was a heroine. She had the lamp in a moment 

Engel was nowhere to be seen; and she, 
Doctor Brandon, and even the tottering old 
Mr. Adams hastened through the dusk towards 
| the shaft. Engel had hidden in the thicket in 

the rear of the house, but as soon as they left it 
| hurried to his chamber. opened a drawer, 
| from which he took a thin manuscript-book 
| and threw it into the fire. Then he thrust into 
his pocket a roll of bank notes. also in the 
drawer, and, descending quickly, mounted his 
horse and disappeared in the thicket. 
Doctor Brandon and his companions had, 
meanwhile. reached the shatt and the scene 
was heartrending.. To the timbers of the up- 
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right was attached the end of the rope—it had 
evidently been cut by a sharp projection of 
rock, as the unhappy man descended into the 
shaft. The rope had yielded, and Carleton 
had, no doubt, fallen and was long since dead. 

Hopeless groans and sobs trom Jeanie fol- 
lowed this discovery. It could be seen that 
her heart was breaking, and her passionate 
agony even moved Engel. who had made a cir- 
cuit in the darkness, and concealed himself in 
the elders not fardistant. All at once he took 
a step towards the group. Why not? Carle- 
ton was dead, and why should any one dream 
that he As the thought passed through 
his mind, a heavy hand fell upon his shoulder. | 
lle shrank and looked round. There was | 
(‘arleton —thin and white, but in the flesh, and | 
with eyes fairly blazing! 

You cut that rope! This is your knife, | 
with your name on it. I found it at the bot- | 
tom. You dropped it—you are a murderer !” | 

lle clutched Engel by the throat, but was | 
far too weak to master him. Engel struck 
him a heavy blow, got free, and rushing to his | 
horse, which he had tied at a little distance, 
went off at full gallop. 

\ week afterwards Carleton had nearly re 
covered his strength, and had explained the | 
manner of his escape. He had tound it im 
possible to remount the shaft, and, after mak- 
ing attempt after attempt, had wandered about, 
nearly starved and in despair. Finally, Pro- 
vidence had come to his succor. It occurred 
to him that the thread of water, which he had | 
observed crossing one of the passages, might 
have some outlet. He had followed it; found | 
the narrow passage gradually enlarge, and at 
last he came to the outlet into a ravine nearly 
a quarter of a mile from the shaft. He was 
saved, and had come nearly in time to arrest | 
his murderer. It may as well be added that 
this gentleman was never seen again: but a 
singular circumstance revealed all in regard 
to him. He had committed the imprudence of 
keeping a diary, and had not burned it suffi 
ciently, on the night of his flight, to prevent 
Doctor Brandon from reading the traceries in 
the cinders. The diary left nothing in doubt. | 
Engel himself had descended the shaft; dis- 
covered that a rich vein had remained un 
worked, and meant to marry Jeanie and 
inherit it. Unfortunately, Carleton had inter- 
fered, and had now discovered the same vein 
while following the stream in escaping from 
the mine ; and it was Carleton who was going 
to marry Jeanie, and be the proprietor on the 
death of Mr. Adams. 

It is unnecessary to say that this happened. | 
A company was tormed to work the mine. It 
has been found to be one of the most valuable 
in the Atlantic States: and in these States 
there are no persons who are regarded as 
more charming than Mr. and Mrs. Carleton. 


THE NEW IMPERIAL FAMILY 
OF RUSSIA 


| N presenting a group of the now reigning family 

of Russia, it is scarcely necessary to give an 
extended sketch of the members. The Czar and 
(zarina have both been described biographically 
and personally, and the children are still too young 
tu have achieved greatness. The new Czarovitch, 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, was born in 8t. Peters- 
burg, in May, 1868, and has already been gazetted 
Colonel of the Sixty-ffth Regiment of Infantry of 
Moscow, and of the reserved infantry regiment of 
the Guard. The second son, George, was born in 
Zarskolselo, in April, 1871, and is Colonel of the 
Ninety-third Regiment of Infantry of Irkoutsk. The 
Grand Duchess Xenie was born in April, 1875, and 
the Grand Duke Michael in December, 1878. The 
family is described as being an unusually happy 
one, both parents being particularly fond of the 
domestic attractions of life, and the children so far 
have been far more highly favored than those of 
many first sons of the Czars. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 

jb largest cargo of cotton ever floated on one 

bottom was carried by the steamer Henry Frank 
from Natchez to New Orleans during the first week 
in April. The steamer belongs to the Memphis and 
New Orleans Packet Company, and is 285 feet long 
and 52 feet beam, with 12 foot hold and 2,600 tons 
burden. She has 6 beilers, each 28 feet long and 42 
inches in diameter, the cylinders 29 inches in dia- 
meter with 9 feet stroke. Her immense wheel is 
28 feet in diameter, 28 feet wide, and her buckets 
“8 inches. The steamer left Memphis, March 24th, 
with 2,596 bales of cotton, of which 2,093 were com- 
pressed, and 500 sacks of cotton seed meal. At 
Scannel, Helena, the mouth of the White River, and 
several other points, she added largely to her 
cargo, 80 that when she left Natchez, April 1st, for 
New Orleans, she had on board 9,226 bales. The 
total cargo was thirteen tiers high, and was so 
stowed that the vessel not only moved with ease, 
but presented a most graceful appearance. Our 
sketch shows the steamer as she appeared after her 
arrival in New Orleans. 

The amount of cotton carried this season into 
New Orleans by the Henry Frank to date, in her ten 
trips, is 68,515 bales, an average of 6.851 bales each 
trip. 

For several years past the cotton merchants and 
factors in New Orleans have been demanding in- 
creased facilities for transacting business, not the 
least of which are suitable Exchange accommoda 
tions. If any special argument were needed be- 


yond what has already been urged to establish the | 


(uestion of necessity, the arrival of the Henry Frank 
would have been sufficient. 

\bout a year ago the site for a Cotton Exchange 
was purchased, and out of fifteen plans submitted 
onthe last offer of premiums, the Building Com- 
miittee of the Exchange selected that of Mr. Wolters, 
a prominent architect of Louisville. The building 
he proposes is after the style of the French Re- 
naissance, which succeeded the Gothic, and, though 
defective in some respects, is the most popular and 
appropriate style of street architecture in Paris. It 
is based on the antique, but is characterized by 
luxuriance and richness of ornament, pointed 
gables, mullioned windows, oriels and dormers, 
fantastic moldings and broken entablatures over 
the windows. The most striking peculiarity is the 
rococo ornament, 

As designed by Mr. Wolters, the new Cotion Ex- 
change will be four stories in height, with entresol 
and’Mansard roof, which latter form is generally 
adopted in Paris, in connection with this style, since 
the days of the Mansards. The edifice has a front 
ot about 72 feet, with a depth of 120. On the ground- 
floor will be the superintendent’s office, “ future” 
room, and the Exchange proper—a hall 110 feet 
long, 50 feet wile and 30 feet high, witti a gallery 
for visitors. 

The upper Doors are inteuded for offces. The 


| of extraordinary farming along the Sacramento 


| 100 harrows, 18 seeders, 6 threshers, 6engines' Be- 
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extreme heightof the building will be about 80 feet, 
and the fagude of the Carondelet Street front, as 
shown by the architect's sketch, is elegant and very 
imposing. It displays several of the peculiar fea 

tures of the Renaissance style; caryatides support 

ing the entablature of the entrance-door, mullioned 
windows, broken gables, pilasters with classic capi- 
tals, balconies, ornate moldings, and a dormer in 
the Mansard rnof The gable surmounting the en- 
trance is crowned with two cotton bales, and at the 
apex of the uppermost gable of the fagude are the 
coat-of-arms of Louisiana and the device from the 
great seal of New Orleans. 





A Man Mortgages his Body. | 


ONE of the most remarkable deeds of mortgage 


| probably ever made was put upon record in the 


register’s office at Charlotte, N. C., on April 12th 
According to the terms of this mortgage, Charles 
Didenover, an intelligent but iImpecunious man, 
conveys himself, and all right and title to himself, 
to another, to have and to hold forever, to secure a 
debt he owes the mortgagor. The deed was duly 
witnessed, signed and sealed. Didenuover is a 
married man, and, under the laws of the State, be- 
fore a Man can convey auy real estate, his wife has 
to give her signature thereto, acknowledged before 
@ notary public or magistrate, although it is doubt- | 
ful if the object in this case has character of pro- | 
perty. Didenover’s wife waives all of ber rights, | 
title and claims to him in favor of the mortgagor, | 
and signed the deed of conveyance and acknow- 
ledged the same with all due form before a magis- 
trate. The case is one.of the most remarkable ever 
known in that section, and attracts widespread 
interest. If a man can mortgage himself and con- 
vert his body into legal colateral, it will open up a 
new class of security which will be hailed with 
great pleasure by many an impecunious man. 


sion of the trade 
question as to the illegality of the slave trade hav- 
ing been recognized by the suzerain power. In 
A} ril, 1869, the ex-Khedive placed Sir Samuel Baker 
Pasha at the head of an expedition, having for its 
object “to suppress the slave trade, to introduce a 
system of regular commerce, etc.” In April, 1873, 
Colonel Gordon was intrusted with the Government 
of the Soodan. In August, 1876, a deputation of the 
Anti-Slavery Society waited on Lord Derby to ask 
for the adoption of more rigorous measures for the 
suppression of the slave trade. In August, 1879 
the same society presented a memorial to Lord 
Derby asking for the nomination of consuls at the 
ports of the Red Sea. To this memorial there were 
affixed the signatures of forty members of Parlia 
ment (five of whom are at present members of the 
Cabinet), In August, 1877, the promulgation of the 
convention with Her Majesty’s Government was 
ordered by khedival decree. In June, 1878, a 
supplementary decree appeared, couched in vigor- 
ous language. In June, 1880, a deputation from 
the Anti-Slavery Society waited on Lord Granville, 
asking for the appointment of consuls at Massowah 
and Khartoom., The above short historical résume 
of the Egyptian slave trade question will show that 
it is just forty years since the founder of the present 
Egyptian dynasty promised the suppression of the 
slave trade. A great stride in the good work has 
been made of late, but much yet remains to be done. 


The Disasters in the Missouri Valley, 
THE disasters by the floods in the Upper Missour! 


| Valley greatly exceed in extent any previous ex. 


perience of the sort. An appeal issued from Yank- 
ton, Dakota, April 13th, says: ‘‘ For two weeks large 
areas of bottom lands extending miny hundreds 
of miles along each side of the river have been sub- 
merged by water and heavy masres of ice. A large 


| Share of this land is, or was, well setiled. Ali their 


Farming on a Grand Scale. 


THE ranch of H. J. Glenn, in Colusa County, Cali- 
fornia, is one of the largest and most noted in the 
State, and, perhaps, presents the best illustration 


On being asked recently why he raised wheat alone, 
his reply was as follows: “ The answer is simple. 
It is the only crop that will bear transportation; it | 
is the only crop not perishable.’’ Dr. Glenn's 
ranch com prises about 60,000 acres of land, and the 
number of acres in wheat each year ranges between 
40,000 and 50,000. Reckoning an average of from 
20 to 25 bushels to the acre, the aggregate crop each | 
year amounts to something more that 1,000,000 | 
bushels, This enormous amount of grain requires 
vast appliances for planting and bringing it to 
market; and the capital invested in machinery 
alone sums up a considerable fortune. During the 
harvest time there are em ployed on the entire ranch 
some 500 men. Dr. Glenn is general-in-chief of his | 
force, and the ranch is divided, for convenience of 
operations, into nine smaller ranches—each with 
dwelling-house, barns, blacksmith shop and other 
necessary buildings. In charge of these are 7 fore- 
men, under whom are 16 blacksmiths, 14 carpen- 
ters, 6 engineers, 6 machinists, 5 commissaries and 
numerous cooks and servants. The common work- 
men are divided into gangs, and detailed where | 
they are needed, There are 130 gang plows; 60 | 
herders, to which belong 180 wagons; 6 cleaners, 








sides, there are many smaller instruments and 
vehicles, which cannot be classified. Co-operating 
with their human brethren in the great labor are 
1,000 work-horses and mules, with a kinship of | 
1,000 brood mares and younger stock which has | 
not yet achieved the dignity of labor. There are 
32 dwelling-houses, 27 barns, 14 blacksmith shops, 
and other structures sufficient to swell the aggre- | 
gate to100. The machinery could not be repiaced | 
for $125,000; the work-horses and mules are worth | 
$110,000; the brood mares and young stock, $75,000, 
and the buildings on the place $100,000. The ranch 
is about 20 miles above the town of Colusa. 





A Great Conference. 


AN ecumenical council of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and its branches will meet in London in 
| September next. This conference has been talked 
of in the churches of the denomination for several 
years, but no decided action was taken until last 
May, when, at the General Conference of the Meth- 
| odist Episcopal Church, in Cincinnati, a plan was 
drawn up and agreed to by the representatives of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and the different 
branches in the United States. The denomination 
numbers over 4,000,000 of actual communicants, 
and a Methodist population of about 15,000,000, 
There are numerous branches in Europe and this 
country, and will all be represented in the Con- 
ference. The members of the Conference will 
number 400, one-half of whom will represent 
British and Continental Methodism, and one-half 
the churches in the United States and Canada. As 
nearly as possible the Conference will be composed 
of lay and clerical delegates equally. The 200 de- 
legates of the United States will be assigned to the 
churches as follows: The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 80 delegates: Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 38; African Methodist Episcopal Church, 12; 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 10 ; the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America, 6; the 
Evangelical Association, 6; the Union American 
Methodist Episcopal Church,2; the Union Ame- 
rican Protestant Church, 2; the Methodist Protest- 





ant Church, 6; the American Wesleyan Church, 4; 
the Free Methodist Church, 2; the Independent 
Methodist Church, 2; the Congregational Methodist | 
Church, 2: the Methodist Church of Canada, 12; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada, 4 ; the 
Primitive Methodist Church in the United States 
and Canada, 2; the Bible Christian, 2; the British 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 2. The remaining six 
members are left to be distributed by the western 
section of the General Executive Committee. The | 
assignment of delegates to the European and Con- 
tinental churches have not yet been made. The 
delegates will be named by the Conferences as they 
meet between this time and next July. The Con- 
ference will not meet for legislative purposes, for it 
will have no authority to legislate. It is not for 
| doctrinal controversies, for Methodism has no doc- 
trinal differences. It is not for an attempt to har- 





monize the various politics and usages of the | 
several branches of the one great Methodist family, 
for Methodism has always striven for unity rather 
than uniformity. It is not, in a word, for consolida- | 
tion, but for co-operatiun. It is to devise such 
means for prosecuting our home and foreigu work 
as will result in the greatest economy and efficiency 
to promote fraternity, to increase the moral and 
evangelical power of a common Methodism, and to 
secure the more speedy conversion of the world. 


The Slave Trade in Egypt. 


So FAR back as 1840, Mehemed Ali promised for 
the first time the suppression of the slave trade in 
Egypt. In June of that year a vote of thanks to the 
Viceroy of Egypt was passed at a meeting held in 
London. In February, 1841, the Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, in the firman investing Mehemed Ali with 
the supreme power over the newly-conquered pro- 
vinces to the south of Egypt, deciared that the | 
slave trade was entirely opposed to all principles of 
justice and humanity, and in this firman he 
specially requested Mehemed Ali to suppress and 
prevent the traffic in slaves. In 1847 the Sultan ad 
dressed auother firman to the Viceroy of Egyyn, 
| containing strict orders for the Immediate suppres 





stock is lost; dwellings, churches, stores, school- 
houses, e.\en whole villages, are demolished and 
Sweptaway. In many instances groups of families 
who have taken refuge in the larger buildings are 
still imprisoned in the gorged ice, and cannot be 
reached by the most determined efforts. A careful 
estimate shows that at least 7,000 people are driven 


| from their homes. Of this number at least one-half 
| lose everything but the clothing they had on, and 


will need aid from one to three months, Citizens 
in the vicinity have done, and are doing all in their 
power to save and hel, the sufferers. The Govern- 
ment will issue rations to acertain extent, but after 
all this has been done there will still be a great need 
of money and clothing, and also of grain for plant- 
ing.”’ 

Another dispatch says: ‘* Yankton is almost desti- 
tute of fuel and coal-oil, and short of provisions. 
This fact, with the continued Winter weather, adds 
to the suffering among the homeless familes who 
have been drowned out, The city can furnish 
shelter for about 1,000. As soon as the gorge breaks 
boats can be sent below forsupplies. All the rail- 
roads west of Yankton are snowed in,” 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Victor Hugo and the Children. 


With all the demonstrations of personal and popular 
esteem with which Victor Hugo was bonored on bis birth 
day, none seemed to give him as much true pleasure as the 
delegation of little children who marched roguiatly into 
his reception-room, bearing @ banner inscribed with the 
ttle of one of hig late works, ‘*The Art of Being a 
Grandfather.”’ Their spokesman made a grave little ad 
dress, to which the veteran littérateur responded in grate- 
ful terms. He afterwards conducted them about bis 
bouse and grounds and waved adieus as they cheerily 
marched away 

The Late Czar. 


The parties convicted of the assassination of the Czar, 
except the woman Hessy Helfmanon, were hanged, April 
15. Ab attempt two days previous to rescue them from 
the prison was frustratei by the soldiers and police, who 
captured twenty {ndividuals with bombs concealed on 
their persons. Immediately afier tae Emperor fell the 
police and troops began to gather up the remains of the 
killed and to bear off the wounded. A sbrice was 
erected on the spot, bearing boxes of flowers, greens, 
immortelles and a draped picture of a saint. The greater 
part of the population of St. Petersburgh and al! the 
delegations of peasants have visited the spot and recited 
prayers for the repose of the Czar’s soul. It is at this 
place that Alexander III. will cause a memorial church 
to be erected. Solemn services were held in all the Euro- 
pean capitals by the Russian Greek clergy, as in Wash 
ington and New York, on the announcement of the 
Czar’s death, and allegiance was sworn to the new 
sovereign The Russian church in Paris is a grand 
structure, and the scene at the altar when the oath was 
taken by the Russian colony resident and sojourning in 
the city, was very solemn and at the same time brilliant. 


Kilmainham Jail, Dublin, 


Kilmainham Jail, in Dublin, is ao ordinary criminal 
prison, part of which has been fitted up for the accom- 
modation of persons arrested uoder the new Coercion 
Act, who, during their confinement, are allowed many 
comforts and privileges not enjoyed by the convict tn- 
mates. For some time they were supplied with food at 
the expense of the Land League, but they have now 
agreed to take the prison fare, 80 as to relieve the fund 
from the burdco of their support. On St. Patrick's Eve 
and the vight of St. Patrick's Day a large number of 
bands assembled outside the jail and serenaded the Land 
League prisoners, for whom frequent cheers were given 
by the bystanders. 

The Late Queen of Denmark. 


Her Majesty Queen Caroline, widow of King Christian 
VILL. of Denmark, died at her palace ai Copenhagen on 
March 9th She was born June 28th, 1796, ber father 
being the Duke of Schleswig Holstein, and was m rried 
to Christian VIIL May 22d, 1815. She had been a widow 


since 1848. Her good looks and amiable temper were | 


preserved to the last, and profound homage was pad to 
ber remains. 
The New Itallan Ironclad, 
Last week we published engravings of two new «4.r 
vessels, built for the English and German navies, «nd 
alluded to a third just completed by Italy. The /iaiia 


| was launched at Castellimare in September last. the 


work being begun in 1876. She was plaoned, like the 
famous Duilio, by Admiral Brio. She has been built 
entirely of steel, is of 14,300 tons displacement. is 
armed with a spur some nine feet in length, and will 
carry four 100 ton guns ip addition to broadside bat- 
teries of smaller calibre. The engines are of 8,000 
borse power, working twin screws. Her length is 400 
feet, her breadth 75 feet, and ber deptb nearly 33 feet 
Italy has now equaled England in the production of a 


| 100-ton gun, and surpassed her by building the largest 


ironclad afloat 
The New Bourse at Antwerp. 
The new Bourse, or Exchange, at Antwerp is con- 


| sidered by travelers as one of the curiosities of the 


ancient city. It was butlt to take the place of the grand 
structure destroyed by fire in 1858, an edifice regarded 
for many years as one of the bigtest conceptions of 
architectural art. and which was taken 9@ the movel for 
iue Exchange to Lout»w. The bew bu lling ts bear the 
botel St. Antouie. 


There can, therefore, be no ; 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A wing of steamships from New Orleans to 
Europe is in contemplation by the Anchor Line steam 
ship Company 


Tue reports of April 1st received at the De- 
partment of Agriculture show ao increase of nearly four 
per cent. in the area sown in Winter wheat. 


—Tue New York Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence has adopted resolutions condemning polygamy, and 
applauding President Garfield’s inaugural address on 
that subject 


-Tue members of the Order of Carmelite 
Nuns, who some years ago established a temporary con 
vent at Youkers, in the State of New York, are about to 
leave for Spain 


—A Provisionat Government for Peru has 
been sworn im at Magdale’ near Lima, and a portion of 
the first instalment 4° the Chilian levy paid. The re 
mainder is required to oe paid within a mouth. 


—A cComPANY has been organized at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, to build an elevator with a capacity of 
1,000,000 bushels. The work will begin at once, and 
the elevator will be in readiness to handle grain this year 


—A Santa Fé dispatch says: “ Governor Te- 
ragssas, of Chibuahua, has stationed 500 Mexican troops 
at El Pago, anticipating trouble between (he uatives and 
the Americans when the railroads get further into the 
interior of Mexico. 


-AN appeal issued last week by Mrs. Blaine. 
Mre Sherman, and severs! otber ladies promineut iu 
Washington society, in behalf of the suflerers from the 
recent Jisastrous earthquake at Scio, has been responded 
to by liberal contributions. 


Upwarpr of’ three hundred of the principal 
merchants of Glasgow and neizbborbood have presented 
& memoria! to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington urging 
the desirability of Great Britain being represented in 
the approaching monetary couference in Paris 


—Tue second annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Cotton Planters’ Associaton will be weld at 
Memphis, Teno., on May 25th. Toe meeting is expected 
to be an important ope. Papers on a variety of subjects 
will be read by prominent writers on Industrial topics 


— New Orveans is rapidly stepping to the front 
ag @ grain-exporting point. During the month of March 
there were shipped from that port 1,303,838 bushels of 
corn, 490,409 busbvels of wheat, 22,423 bushels of rye, 
and 3,977 barrels of four. The aggregate value of these 
shipments was over $1,300,000. 


~ Tue Canadian Government is trving to at- 
tract Irish immigration by a free grant of 160 acres of 
land in Manitoba to every settler on the payment of a 
patent fee of $10, but the inducement does vot appear 
to be sufficient. As a London journal « baerves, going to 
Canada only appears to be a circuitous way of getting to 
the United Staies 


Tue latest returns from Scio state that 8,000 
persone were killed and 10,000 injured by the recent 
earthquakes. The locality which suffered the most 
is Nevita, where 1,200 were kiiled. There have been 
additional shocks, one of which caused the surface of 
the ground to subside a metre. Great numbers of the 
iphabitauts are emigrating. 


— THERE are two States in the Union to which 
the Chinese have not yet penetrated— Vermont and North 
Carolina. The census returns show that in all the other 
States and Territories there are only 105,463 Chinese al! 
told. There is not balf as much danger at the present 
writing from the invasion of the Asiatics as there is 
from Mormonism, or from the spread of irreligion. 


Ir is announced that the Chesapeake and 
Obio Railroad will complete its extension from Rich- 
mond to the sea by July lst, while the connection wes 
ward, by way of Lexington and Big Sandy Line to Lexiny 
ton, Ky., will be finished by October Ist. This entire 
line of 650 miles will be steel-railed. The rails are now 
on the ground. Forty-two new locomotives and 1,100 
new cars bave been ordered for the new. eastern exten- 
sion, and fifteen locomotives and 400 cars bave been 
ordered for the Big Sandy branch. 


—Accoxpine to a census return just issued 
there were 1,005 blast furnaces and rolling mills in the 
United States on May 31st, 1880, as against 808 in 1870, 
the daily capacity ef the former beiog 19,248 tons as 
against 8,357 tong in 1870. The amount of capital in- 
vested in iron and steel industries last year was 
$230,971,000, as against $121,772,000 in 1870. Toe 
production was 7,265,000 tons im 1880, as against 
3,655,000 tons iv 1870. Pennsylvania is credited with 
49 per cent. of the total production 


—Ar the hanging of the Russian Nihilists, 
the executioner was a reprieved convict. The prisoners 
were conveyed from the fortress in two carts, with their 
backs towards the horses and their hands tied to boar.s 
on their breasts bearing the word ‘‘ Regicide”’ in large 
letters. All the prisoners received the ministrations of 
the priests, and kissed tbe cross and each other. They 
were very (irm except Russakoff, who fainted at the last 
moment. Michailoff's rope broke twice. Order was not 
disturbed. There was an immense concourse of specta- 
tors. 

—Tue school population of the United States 1s 
fourteen millions aod a balf, and of Russia, Giteen mi) 
lions; of France, about six millions and a bail, and vo! 
England and Wales, two millions and a balf. The United 
States has of actual pupils more than sine and oue third 
mllbons; France, four and two-thirds millions; Pruss a 





fonr millions; Eogland and Wales, three m ilon seven 
hundred thousand. Io several of these countries the 
official school age is from three to fifteen years, so that 
tbe tables make it appear that there are more puyp'is 
| than school population. 


Tue division in the Democratic Party of 
Arkansas upon the question of the payment of certain 
portions of the State’s indebtedness, which originated 
two or three years since, bas culminated tn the attempt 
to founda pew party, which will run a separate ticket at 
the vext Guberpvatorial election im opposition to the 
| nomirees of the Democracy. The leaders of the move 

ment oppose the payment, or tbe levy of any tax to pay 
in whole or part, any of the bonds known as the Kail 
roads’ Aid, Levee or Holford bonds, on the ground o 
illegaltty. Ao address to the people has been issue 
setiiog forth their views and purposes. 


| — Tue New York Union Theological Seminar, 
has at length secured a location for permanent buildinus 
baving purchased a tract of land comprising ten city | ts 
on the square bounded by Park and Madison Avevucs 
and by Sixty-ninth and Seventieth Streets, fronting ou 
Park Avenue. The Directors will at once proceed to the 
erection of the necessary buildings. As a commence 
ment, ex-Governor Morgan, who last year gave $100 vuo 
as & fand for erecting a library building and suppiement 
ing the library of the seminary, has just given the sane 
amouat towards the purchase of a new site, and other 
subscriptions have been received amounting to $50, 0u' 
The Directors require only $125,000 to complete te 
payment, which it is boped the friends of this impor 
abt institution will immediately supply. The foun: 
t'on of the new buildings, one of which is to rece':+ 
name of the late beloved President, the Rev. Dr Acsa 

| will be speedily laid 
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OUT OF EDEN. 
( posers, the wastes reach bleak and bare 
Beneath a lurid, cloud-cast sky; 
Gray, stagnant pools reflect despair 
In every growth that struggles there; 
Ill omen weignts the ambient air; 
A lonely night-bird’s lingering cry 
Goes wailing by! 


Against the portals of the place, 

That rise impassive, grim and stern, 
He sets his wild, pain-haggard face 
Till each bar leaves a furrowed trace; 
His tremulous hands his body brace; 

His eager, fevered eyeballs yearn 

Some grace to learn! 


W.thin, voluptuous, mellowed light 
Lies warm ou flowers and pictured walls, 
And, loveliest to all eurthly sight, 
On one, a woman, sweet, straight, slight, 
With small, poised head, gray-blue eyes bright— 
A queen before whose feet Love falls, 
And men are thralls! 


Alone she sits, red lips apart, 
Half-tender for a space, and then 

She murmurs with impatient start— 

** What if his exile break his heart? 

He disobeyed me and must smart 
For his disleyaity till when 


” 


Faith turns again! 


Who is without sin? Flesh is weak! 
One little word, and she would find 
Him kneeling at her feet to seek 
By penance to atone; but pique 
Still tells her pride its wrath to wreak; 
Soft robes her softer limbs enwind, 
Her heart unkind! 


With murder in his soul he goes, 

Strong love of her still surging hot; 
He meets a man for whom life flows 
In happy channels, and he throws 
A wild curse at him—he who knows 

How Fate and Love have left A:s lot 

Of God forgot! 
JOHN MORAN. 


THE TYRANNY OF FATE; 
Or, 
A FIAT OF DRACO. 


By Miss ANNIE DUFFELL. 


CHAPTER X. 


66 HE houses of the fisheries of Newfound- 
land are built chiefly of wood. ‘This 
construction exposes the towns to 

dreadful conflagrations, and at different peri- 

ods St. John’s, as well as other places upon 
the isiand, have been entirely destroyed by 
fire.” 

Another night has fallen over the fisheries 
Sitting at the window of Joan’s desolate cot 
tage is Madame, while Joan herself reclines 
upon the pallet in a restless slumber. She is 
wrapped in deep meditation—so deep that tor 
some time she fails to note that reddish glare 
that is creeping through the town and mingling 
strangely with the white light over the water, 
and that distant muffied roar breaking above 
the cry of the gull and the waves. But at 
last she is roused by a fierce knocking at the 
door, and a wild and agitated voice cries : 

‘Wake up— wake up. for God’s sake! D’ye 
not know we are burning down?” And at 
the same time strikes upon the ear the loud 
and wailing shriek of “Fire! fire !’’ 
hears that appalling cry, and leaps from the 
bed before Madame can speak. and together 
both women rush out into the night. A grand 
but awful spectacle meets their vision. Far 
along the coast-—the huts reach some distance, 


| 


| steals a look of great terror. 


| sunny, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


enemy has thrown himeelf. still attired in his 
customary garments. 
| him, around her the heat and the roar of the 
| flames. He is sleeping soundly, in all the 
abandonment and grace of a young child — one 
|arm serving as a pillow for his dusky head. 
Over his face, with its dark, rich beauty, 
flickers the crimson shadow of the burning 
houses 

For an instant a convulsion strongly like 
pain breaks up the woman's stony face, and 
her hands tighten. How the olden time comes 
befure her in this hour! ‘There is something 
about him, as he lies thus, of the innocence she 
once thought he possessed. She remembers 
how in that time that dark loveliness was her 
| joy and great pride ; she remembers how she 

yielded up to him a glad, free worship that 
he!d no doubt or suspicion ; how she asked no 
greater happiness than to lie at his feet look- 
ing up in the dark depths of his beautiful 
eyes. Yet even then she was covered with 
the shame to which he had sunk her, though 
unconscious of it. 

At last she touches him with her foot. The 
great eyes flash wide and look up at her in 
joyful surprise. 

“Ah, Natallie.” he murmurs, and reaches 
up one soft hand, the very hand that felled 
her to the floor where now she stands. “ What 
is it. cara mia ” 

He pauses suddenly and his hand drops. 
The smell, the roar, that horrid, lurid glow of 
the fire. attract his attention, and into his eyes 
For a moment 
he is speechless with tear. With his soft, 
Greek nature, no woman was ever 
greater coward at heart than he. It was 
always that great, Spartan courage in the 
woman that he feared. He flings up his arms 
to her with an appealing gesture, and a cry | 
breaks in his throat. 

“ Natallie— Natallie!” he gasps. Her tyrant 
and master though he is, it is always to her 
that he turns in moments of peril or bewilder- 
ment like this. 

* Get up.’ she says, calmly. 

He springs to his feet. Through the door 
and the window he sees the sea of fire -- its hot | 
breath scorches his face. its glare dazzles him. | 
He turns to her: in his eyes that look of mor- | 
tal terror intensified threefold. His brain is | 





| bewildered by the sudden waking from deep 


Joan also | 


the town, as all such, being straggling and ir- | 


regular—sweeps a fiood ot flames. leaping and 
curling like fiery serpents. All the poor little 
huts of the fishermen are engulfed in the fire, 
which sweeps them down as in reckless sport. 
The women and children flee, screaming and 
wringing their hands, to the upper end of the 
town ; che men stand by in gloomy silence and 
inactivity. powerless to stay the destroyer 
that is sweeping their little all from them and 
making them homeless. The roar and crack- 
ling of the flames every moment increases. as 
steadily and surely the fire pursues the fugi- 
tives to the huts still standing. The inhabi- 
ants are fast losing all semblance of self-con- 
trol, and, with one accord, all cluster around 
Joan like a pack of frightened sheep, many of 
the women clinging to her, with moans to save 
them. The girl's tall figure towers in their 
midst, and her face, always colorless, looks 
grandly composed in the glare of the fire. 
With these people she is very powerful. She 
speaks to them in her clear. strong tones that 
hold no trace of excitement. She reasons 
the men out of their sullen rage and inac- 
tivity, until, stimulated by her, they rush to 
work, striving to rescue a little from the 
flames—if only some small idol of a household 
worship—and carrying far up the coast the 
rude furniture of those huts still untouched. 
The women she soothes and controls as a 
mother her children, and while she is thus 
employed Madame regards her in affectionate 
admiration, for she has grown to love the 
strong, noble nature disguised in the sturdy 
form of the fisher-girl. But suddenly Madame 
starts sharply, and her glance, leaving Joan, 
turns in the direction of her own hut. 
excitement and horror of the moment no 
thought of it has before come to her. It stands 
still untouched by the fire, though the one 
next it is already catching. One moment of 
irresolution, of a deadly temptation, perhaps, 
and she turns and speeds towards it. The heat 
is intense, and the roar of the flames on her 
neighbor's hut, that burns like tinder, deafen- 
ing. She knocks loudly, but there is no re- 
sponse. It is not a time for ceremony, and, 
turning the knob with which familiarity has 
made her skillful, she opens the door and 
caters. The room is filled with the glare of 
the fire. 


In the | 


slumber—is paralyzed by the din and horror 
of his surroundings. 

* Natallie —Oh, my God! 
me !”’ he cries. 

* Compose yourself.” she says, still in that 
stoical calm. * There need be no danger if 
you act sensibly.” 

* But what is it?” he moans, and his face is 
blanched to the hue of marble. “ Natallie, | 
what is the meaning of it?” 

“The town is burning,” she replies, com- | 
posedly: “but you can save yourself—go !” 
She leads him to the door and points to the 
upper end of the town, where the women are 
congregated. He grows a trifle more com- 
posed upon discovering that the conflagration 
is the etlect of no supernatural cause, though 
he still shudders with nervous excitement. 
He looks at her Her face. marble like in its 
hue, is grandly beautiful in the glare of the 
burning huts: her eyes, deep and mysterious 
in their splendor, are perfectly tranquil: her 
whole appearance is instinct with that grand- 
estof human attributes—physical and mental 
courage. 

He seizes her hand, and bursts into tears. 

* You saved me,”’ he murmurs, through the 
fierce sobs that shake his form—-“‘you! Oh, 
Natallie, | am not worthy of this!’ 

She points to the spot where the inhabitants | 
are congregated. 

“Go!” she says, coldly. 

He half starts from her. then hesitates. His 
eyes have changed ; a half-abashed, deprecat 
ing look fills them as he regards her. so well 
does he know that she will divine his motive | 
and thoughts. 

* And you”” he says, lowly. 

In her azure eyes flashes the old weary 
irony. 

* Have no fear for me,” she replies ; and he 
flushes under her scathing sarcasm. “ Your 
fortune is safe. However deeply I may de- 
sire it. 1 have not the courage to remain and 
go down with the hut. 

Without another word he turns and speeds 
away to safety. Though earth and heaven 
fail him, there is always one thing he can 
trust—her word ! 

Left alone. Madame turns, and her glance 
sweeps the small room, and, as she looks, her 
proud and bitter eyes soften. Ah, that year 
that is past! She is cut loose from it forever. 
The light of the flames deepen in the room. A 
hissing noise sounds from the roof; the hut 
has caught —this hut that has known her pain. 
her repentance, her vain atonement! Before 
her aching brain comes the memory of the 
many nights she has wrestled here in her 
dumb agony of spirit—of the deep waters of 
humiliation and repentance that she has drunk! | 
Almost the rude walls should be sanctified by 
her pain. Yet it was all for naught. Since 


~Bave me, save 








she could not continue in that atonement, it is | 


well that destruction shall claim the altar 


whereon she offered up herself a sacrifice for | 


her sin. With one last look around the room 
at the familiar objects that have grown dear 
to her through their association with her ex- 


piation, she turns, and crosses the threshold | 


for the last time. 
* * 


* * 
* 


The sun rises upon a mass of ashes where 
stood the village of the fisheries of Needle 
Rocks. It is a dreary time. All around are the 
débris of the fire, which stili smolders in some 
ae among the ruins, with the smell of it 

eavy upon the air. 
many years that the morring tide has tal-en 
out with it no boats from the town ; it is the 
first time that slaughter has ceased in the sea- 
son, and the sea's are left unmolested in their 
kingdons. Catheret together are the hagzard 


in one corner, upon the pallet, her | faced women and. children, with all their 


She stands and looks at | 


| many ships have been stranded off the coast, 


| shore with the ship’s possessions. 


It is the first time in| 
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, sturdy, acclimated natures shuddering in the 
fierce cold of their unprotected condition. 
Over the ashes of the hut that inthe past year 
has been her home, sits Madame. Soon slie is 
joined by her visitor; they are partially pro- 
tected by one of the rude sheds built for the 
temporary convenience of the homeless ones 
by the potentates from St. Johns. Looking at 
her companion sharply. she sees that he is 
eager and excited. There is in his eyes a switt 
changing light as he commences talking that 
warns her to be careful in her replies. 

‘*] suppose,” he observes, carelessly, “ that 
you have learned a good deal about these 
people since your stay here ?” 

“T have learned,”’ she answers, “ that they 
are a very innocent and simple people, attend 
ing to their business and interfering with no 
one." 

* You have learned nothing concerning their 
secret lives? No little household romance or 
tradition relating tu some individual family ?” 

A flash of something akin to fear has come 
into her eyes, but she answers, calmly : 

* And if I have, of what value would it be to 
you?” 

The man starts sharply. “Of priceless 
value,” he says, eagerly. “I am at the bottom 
of some mystery. I dare not tell you all yet. 
until you promise me your sympathy and 
co-operation. Look here!’’— abruptly — “I 
was walking along the ruins a few minutes 
ago, when my foot struck a hard substance. 
Unearthing it, I discovered a small iron box, 
uninjured -by the fire. Of course, 1 took it 
away with me. Among other things it con- 
tained this gem. You are a judge of jewels; 
is it not of the first water *” 

She takes it and examines it closely. 

“It is a diamond of the purest water, and 
the largest stone I have ever seen. Itis worth 
a fortune, and must be a family jewel. You 
have no right to it.” 

That sweet, mellow laugh breaks from him. 

“Nevertheless, my dear, I shall take the 
liberty of keeping it,” he replies, again pos- 
sessing himself of the jewel. 

“You have noright,”’ she reiterates, and her 
nostrils dilate. ‘I shall announce that such a 
box is found and awaits its owner.” 

That swift. brutal rage seizes him. 

“Do it if you dare!” he says, between his 
clinched teeth. «If you have the courage to 
risk the consequences, just make the announce- 
ment; but you shall repent it. I tell you I 
shall keep the jewel and the box, not simply 
tor the value of it, but because it involves a 
family mystery. I tell youl am at the bottom 
ot asecret. There is some noble house which 
has had shameful dealings with some member | 
of this community. With your knowledge of | 
the people and the houses you could be of | 
great assistance to me. If you would tell me, | 
as near as you can judge from the location of 
the ashes. what family occupied the hut in 
whose ruins J found this jewel, it would help 
me to get more readily at the heart of the 
secret.” 

* How do you know there is a secret ?”’ 

“T found writings in the box to that effect.” 

“Even in that case, it is not proven that any 
family in this town is connected with it.” 

“ It proves it conclusively to me.” 

“Does it? Wait till I tell you. Along this | 
coast there is nothing more common than 
wrecks——”’ 

“I know there was one wreck,”’ he inter- | 
rupts. shrugging his shoulders. She pales 
slightly at this allusion to their first meeting 
in the water, but resumes calmly : 

* There have been more than one. 


Many, 


and for days afterwards the sea has lined the 
Garments, 
furniture, trunks— articles of all description— 
have been dragged by the fishermen from the 
water. If you had gone in the huts yesterday | 
at this time, in every home you would have 
beheld evidence of what I say. Some rich 
piece of furniture, some strip of carpet, a lace 
shade or a statue would have told the truth. 
Why, yesterday morning I could have taken 
you to the poorest hovel in the town and 
shown you one of Guido’s Madonnas strung 
above the fireplace. It was discolored afd 
almost ruined by the salt-water, to be sure, 
but it was his, and his name was upon it. 
Another family serve their salt cod and their 
bacon upon dishes that there can be no doubt 
are of the purest Dresden. Carefully packed, 
they had been dragged comparatively unin- 
jured from the wreck. And not many years 
ago a vessel was wrecked, upon which was a 
bridal party. The entire trousseau of the bride 
was washed ashore. and for months afterwards | 
the women went fishing in Lyons velvet, and | 
Worth’s toilets were in every hut. Why could | 
it not be that this precious box of yours had | 
been washed ashore?” 
The man looks aghast and dismayed. | 
“You see your greed makes you jump at | 
conclusions,” she continues, pursuing her ad- | 
vantage. ‘“‘ What, I admit, would be mysterious 
and suspicious in the hands of a fisherman, 
would be very commonplace, very natural, if 
proven to be the possession of a passenger 
upon a lost vessel.” 
“I don’t believe it,” he says, resolutely. 
“ And even if it were so, the mystery would 
not be changed; there are the papers !’’—his 
eyes light exultingly. “I tell you I hold in 
black and white a family secret, and I believe 
some one in this community is connected with 
| that family. Furthermore ”—his eyes brighten 
still more with amusement and triumph- “I 
| 


believe that you know something about this 
| affair, or you never would have taken so 
| much trouble to argue me out of my im- 
pression.” 
* - 7 * . 

“T shall miss you more nor I can tell,” says 
Joan, drearily, as. later, she and Madame sit 
together in the hut that has been assigned to the 

former until her own can be rebuilt. 

“If I need never go away—if I could only | 
stay here always you! cries Madame. | 
passionately, “Ch, Joan! how can I leave?! 





| can pay. I fear.” 
| stern wrath and pain. and a smoldering fire 
| burns in her eyes. 
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| Do you know, you are the first friend I ever 
|found? It is so hard to leave |” 

“Then why-for do ye go””’ queries the girl, 
with simple directness. In her own innocence 
and simplicity she can forni no conception, 
even if told, of the shame and intricacies that 
hem in this other life. “ Dear, | have put ye 
no questions aboot this fine gentleman, with 
his sleek beauty, but I can like him no more 
nor | can like the pretty spotted serpents that 
crawl through the grass of the pasture-lands — 
their sting is poisonous. But I will not gain 
say that | have had my thoughts, and I fear 
that he brings to ye trouble. It so, I would 
not go with him, dear. Ye have seemed to be 
happier when he was away nor now he is 
here, and I judge from that ye would be better 
for ever apart. So it is this that 1 would say 
to ye: If ye could content ye'selt here in this 
country—if ye could put up with a rough 
body like me for a companion—it’s nobody 
would be heppier to have you always with 
them nor Joan Forsythe, and my home would 
always be yours if only ye would stay.”’ 

“Such peace is not for me,” says Madame, 
bitterly ; “though I can never tell you, Joan, 
how grateful I am for all your kindness. Do 
me the justice to believe that, aside from my 
own pain at parting with you, I grieve tuo leave 
you in this rude life, when in every respect 
you are so fitted to reign in another. If | 
could only take you with me—if I only had a 
good and honorable home to offer to you 
I would ask you, dear, to go with me I 
would——” 

* But I would not do it, ‘interrupts the girl, 
vehemently. ‘I would not go out to that bit 
ter, wicked world no more nor 1 would thrust 
my hand in the fire! From what I can hear 
the world always withers the heart and 
spoils the life that has aught to do with it. 
You yourself are wretched. It cursed the 
mother— it took away her heart, her reason, 
her life! She came back to the old home for 
rest. Yet it was too late; the selfish world 
had robbed her of everything but me. Yet, | 
can never forget that. though she had tasted 
of the gayeties of that great life of princes and 
nobles, it was back to her old hut she wan- 
dered, bringing her broken heart to lay it 
down by the sea. She was always tired, since 
I knew her. She has got rest now, I hope, in 
the grave. But never, save for her sake, 
would I go out in the world.” 

Madame looks at her, startled and some- 
what alarmed. 

* Joan.’”’ she says, suddenly, “ didgrou lose 
anything in the fire ?”’ 

* T lost all.” replies the girl, simply. 

“ But—but— anything in particular—any box, 
or jewels, or the like ?” 

“No!” 

Madame looks relieved ; she hasa horror of 
that single, gleaming gem yielded up by the 
ashes, and of the iron box that kept its secret 
safe from the fire, but not from that man. her 
enemy. Yet.in this far-away town, with igno- 


| rant inhabitants, who is there so likely as Joan 


to be connected with that mystery with which 
he is engrossed —.Joan. whuse mother, it seems, 
went out to the world, though afterwards, 
bruised and broken-hearted, she wanderé 
back to her hut in the roar of the waves?” 
From the very first she has been seized with 
the fear that the discovery may in some way 
affect the girl. 

“ You are sure?” she urges. 

“Sure that I have lost no jewels? Ay, very 
sure. I had none to lose, since the mother ‘is 
no more.” 

“ Joan,” she says, gently, “ would you mind 


| telling me all you know of your mother? I do 


not ask through idle curiosity, and if you 
could bring yourself to tell it, | might aid you, 
through it, in the future.” 

* There is little to tell,” replies the girl, and 
her eyes darken with pain at her mother's 
name. “1 believe the mother suffered great and 
grievoustrouble. Yet it was locked up in her 
life. J know nothing but what the folk told 
me. She went away one time. beautiful and 
fair as the day. She came back to the town a 
few years afterwards with no mind, no reason, 
no heart—and me. There was no one to tell of 
the betweentime. She shut her lips against 
it herself. The people pitied the poor, broken 
one, and had always a care to her. But when 
I grew old enough I worked for her ; I would 
not leave the dear one to the charity of the 
folk. We lived happy until she went. Ah, it 
is hard—hard! She had a miserable, broken 


| life: was it not enough that she must be 


blotted out like this? If I knew where her 
bones were, or, better yet, if 1 could find out 
them as fooled her from her home with the 
promise to make a fine lady of her, and then 
sent her back with her heart and soul swept 
away--ah, if I could find them! The fisher- 
men of our coast never yet owed a debt to 
friend or foe. and to the fiends that ruined 
the poor mother I owe a heavier debt nor | 
The face of the girl is set in 


Madame regards her in 
surprise. She sees the silent agony of years 
that has settled into avrand thirst for Retribu 
tion. Yet it is a simple history enough to her. 
with her bitter knowledge of the world and 
its ways, and in no way can she connect it with 
the box and its contents. 

‘*When are you leavin’?” 
with her usual abruptness. 

“We start for St. John’s to-morrow, and, 
oh, Joan, if only | could take you with me!” 

The girl shakes her head. 

“Tt will be lonesome enough,” she says. 
“with the mother and you both gone, but I 
will try and bear it.” 

(70 be continued.) 


queries Joan, 





SCENES ON THE RIO GRANDE. 


Nov that Mexico is attracting the attention of 
a capitalists, both on a large and small scale, 
and more especially of colonists, the character 
sketches which we present on page 149 will possess 
@ special interest, 


The in¢olenve of the Mexican is 
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Even when fishing on the banks of the 

Rio Grande, the ‘*Greaser,”’ as the Mexican in the 
vicinity of Brownsville is generally styled, never 
exerts himself in the least to catch a mess. One 
fish from these waters, however, would constitute a 
mess, a8 they weigh from one to forty pounds. 
Smaller fish also abound, but are not fished for. 
Having adjusted his lines, which are tied to a stick 
on Which is placed an old bell or a can, the rattle 
( which will indicate the presence of a victim 

t the other end of the line, the ‘‘Greaser’’ spreads 

s blanket in the shade of a tree, and then, rolling 
i cigarette, he lies down, patiently waiting for the 

ngle of his bells or the rattle of his can. ‘ Should 

be disturbed by the tinkle of one of his cans, he 

‘omes for the moment quite active, and with the 

of a companion, who is armed with a large 
ik, the prize is secured, 

\lthough the uniform of the Mexican soldier 

very showy—a dark biue, with red facings 

i silver buttons — still it is seldom they are 

n thus attired. 

Mexican soldier, in predias negras, standing 

in the street with his hands thrust in the 

ockets of his pantaloons, the legs of the latter 

rolled, at times, above the knees. Some wear shoes, 

while others go about in their bare feet, the ma- 

ority of them, however, wearing sandals made 

trom raw hide. The sketch of our artist is a modi- 
ication of their actual uncouth appearance, 

Che barri/gros, Who traverse the streets of Browns- 
ville, present an odd appearance indeed. Their 
costume is a very airy one, consisting merely of a 

mmbrevo and linen pants, rolled up at the bottom. 
For the sum of six or twelve cents the barri/ero will 
draw a barrel of water from the river to your 
residence. A strap running across the breast is 
fastened on either end of the barrel to a swivel, 
which allows the barrel to revolve. In his hand he 
carries a small wooden ladle to scrape the barrel 
clean when it gets clogged with mud. 

On the outskirts of Eagle Pass there may be seen, 
here and there, a wayside cross on the top of a 
mound. Mexicans, in passing this cross on their 
way to and from the village, always say a prayer be- 
fore it. 

An amusing sight on the “‘ Rio” is that of Mex!i- 
can women washing clothes. Provided with clean 
clothing, which they leave on the river bank, they 
wade into the stream with their dirty clothes on 
their persons, taking them off and washing them 
piece by piece, after which they adjourn to the 
river bank and adjust their ‘‘ change.’’ The beauty 
of this laundry system is the cleun way in which the 
clothes are washed, the water being 80 muddy that 
a piece of linen, if dipped into it, comes out yellow. 
So much has been written in the daily Press con- 
cerning the ‘‘ running over”’ of cattle from one side 
of the ** Rio” to the other, that we forbear going 
into any detail concerning the practice, merely 
giving an idea of the river and the manner in which 
the cattle are crossed. 


proverbial. 


THE TRIAL OF THE POLICE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


'P\HE trial of the Police Commissioners on the 

charges preferred against them by Mayor Grace, 
for non-performance of their duties in cleaning the 
streets, was commenced before that official on April 
12th, and was very naturally regarded as an event of 
more than ordinary importance. The Mayor’s 
office in the New York City Hall was crowded with 
politicians and others, who watched the proceedings 
with the liveliest interest. The Commissioners ap- 
peared promptly with counsel, Mr. Nichols being 
represented by William Bartlett and Henry W. 
Bookstaver, Mr. French by George Bliss, and Mr. 
Mason by Elihu W. Root. Messrs. Whitney and An- 
drews, of the Corporation Counsel’s office, were in 
attendance upon the Mayor. Upou the opening of 
proceedings counsel handed in separate ~pecial an- 
swers to the charges, each reciting that, under the 


State Constitution, no man has a right to act as | 


prosecutor and judge in the same cause, and, con- 
sequently, denying the Mayor’s jurisdiction. Mr. 
Root added an offer to furnish proof that the Mayor 
had acted in the dual capacity mentioned. Mayor 
Grace promptly overruled the special answers. A 
variety of motions, looking to delay and to the strik- 
ing out of various specificutions were then made, 
all of which were denied, the Mayor stating that 
he should only require the Commissioners to refute 
such charges or specifications as may be estab- 
lished by evidence. Finally, after a good deal of 
contention on the part of counsel, the hearing was 
adjourned until the 14th, when the taking of testi- 
mony was commenced. 

All the witnesses examined testified to a personal 
examination of a number of streets, and some of 
them read from notes made at the time, showing 
the general prevalence of dirtand filth. One ofthe 
witnesses was Mr. Joseph W. Drexel, the banker. 
Mr. Walter Holladay, principal of a private school, 
and Dr. J. B. Emerson, who together went on a 
tour that took in the entire city and occupied sev- 
eral days, successively detailed the results of their 
investigations. The story told by these two wit- 
nesses was more than corroborative of the charges 
against the Commissioners. In their travels they 
saw but one cart removing ashes, and but eleven 
men on the East Side and ten on the West Side at 
work on the streets. Some amusement was created 
by Mr. Holladay’s description of the contents of a 
heap in Grand Street, which he dissected. It was, 
he said, composed of straw, mattress stuffing, old 
tins, old springs, feathers, old shoes, cabbage, 
celery tops, potato and apple parings, old hats, 
turkey wings, ashes, paper scraps, snow, and many 
other things. Subsequently, Dr. Emerson told of 
another heap in Madison Avenue, which had in it, 
among other things, five fishes, 4 dead dog and three 
dead kittens. 

The counsel for the Commissioners interposed, as 
on the first day, every possible obstacle to the pro- 
secution of the investigation, seeking in every way 


to evade the issue, but the Mayor overruled all ob- | 


jections, and finally formal pleas of Not Guilty 
were entered by Commissioners French and Nichols. 
The investigation is not yet concluded, 

Meanwhile, the Committee are earnestly at work 
in organizing the popular movement for clean 
streets, and at Albany the agitation of the subject 
still goes vigorously on. The intensity of the pub- 
lic feeling on the subject found expression in two 
large public meetings last week, in which represen- 
tative men of all classes and interests participated. 


Death from Self-imposed Fasting. 


THE case of Mrs. Hattie Duell, of Iowa City, Iowa, 
who died on April 11th from starvation, having gone 
forty-seven days without food, has attracted a good 
deal of attention. She was at the time of her death 
fifty-two years old, and had long been a member of 
the family of her brother-in-law, Dr. B. H. Aylworth. 
She had been an invalid for many years, suffering 
ceaseless pain from neuralgia and nervous diseases, 
which made life a constant torture, and driving her 
at length to the stern resolve to end an existence 
which promised no alleviation for her torments, 
Though her conduct has long been peculiar, her 
acquaintances never deemed her insane. Her will 
was strong, aS is proved by the fact that from 
November, 1879, till within a few days before her 
death, she never uttered a word, though no impair- 
ment of her vocal organs existed. During her 
period of silence she only communicated with her 
friends by writing, and no reasoning or entreaty 
could induce her to speak a word. 

She ate no breakfast on the 23d of February, and 
when a member of the family asked her why she 
had not eaten she replied, by writing on a slate, “I 
have ne hope of recovery or relief, and am de- 
termined to die,”’ All her family, friends and her 






pastor used all their powers of persuasion in vain 
to induce the lady to change her resolve. She was 
inflexible. A proposition to use force in introduc 
ing food into her stomach was, after full considera- 
tion, abandoned, from the belief that if that course 
should be taken it would only drive her into some 
other method of self-destruction. 

After the first week she asked her brother-in-law 
if drinking water would prolong her life. He re- 
plied that if she did not drink, probably fever and 
delirium would set in, and that taking water would 
not sustain her life. After that time she drank, 
from time to time each day, a little water, but ex- 


| cept that nothing else passed her lips since the 23d 


It is a common sight to see | 





of February, 47 days in all, 


The Mi-wok Indians. 


THIS nation or race is at once the most numerous 
and interesting, in many respects, of the ancient 
people still dwelling among the mountains of Cali- 
fornia. For houses the Mi-wok construct very rude 
affairs of poles and brushwood, which they cover 
with earth in the Winter; in Summer they move 
into mere brushwood shelters. Higher up in the 
mountains they make a Summer lodge of punch- 
eons in the shape of a sharp cone, with one side 
open, and a bivouac fire in front of it. Their food 
is acorns chiefly, although they eat all creatures 
that swim in the waters, all that fly through the 
air, and all that creep, crawl or walk upon the 
earth, with a dozen or so exceptions. They are in- 
dustrious to a degree, but most of the labor is per- 
formed by the women. They make comfortable 
robes of hare skins. These are cut into narrow 
slits, dried in the sun, and then made into a wide 
warp by tying or sewing strings across at intervals 
of afew inches. Soap-root is used in the manufac- 
ture of akind of glue, and the squaws make brushes 
of the fibrous matter incasing the bulb, with which 
they sweep out their wigwams. With millions of 
tall, straight pines in the mountains, the Mi-wok 
had no means of crossing rivers except logs or 
clumsy rafts. All their bows and arrows were 
bought of the upper mountaineers. White shell 
buttons, pierced in the centre and strung to- 
gether, were used as money, five dollars’ worth 
making about a yard; periwinkles being rated at 
one dollar a yard. Their chieftainship, such as it 
is, is hereditary when there is a son or brother of 
commanding influence, which is seldom; other- 
wise, he is thrust aside foranother. The chief is 
simply a master of ceremonies. When he decides 
to hold a dance in his village, he dispatches mes- 
sengers tothe neighboring rancherias each bearing 
a string whereon is tied a number of knots. Every 
morning thereafter the invited chief unties one of 
the knots, and when the last one is reached, men, 
women and children joyfully set forth for the dance. 
Diseases are treated among them by scarification 
and prolonged suction with the mouth; physicians 
are called shamans, some of whom are women. In 
case of colds and rheumatism they apply California 
balm of gilead (Picea grandis) externally and inter- 
nally. stomachic affections are treated with a 
plaster of hot ashes and moistearth. The shaman’s 
prerogative is that he must be paid in advance, 
usually fresh carcasses of deer or so many yards of 
shell-money; the patient’s prerogative is that if he 
dies his friends may kill the shaman. A majority 
of all who have any well-defined ideas whatever on 
the subject believe in the annihilation of the soul 
after death. A dead man was referred to as :tich, 
representing the memory of a being that once: was. 
While other tribes mitigate the final terror by an 
assured belief in a Happy Western Land, the Mi- 
woks go duwn with a grim and stolid sullenness to 
the death of a dog that will live no more. They 
have, however, a most degraded and superstitious 
belief in wood spirits, who pro luce those disastrous 
conflagrations to which California is subject; in 
water spirits who inhabit the rivers, consume the 
fish, and in other malicious beings who assume 
the forms of owls and other birds, to render their 
lives a terror by night and by day. Here is a fleld 
of effort for the Christian missionary which offers 
as good an opportunity for hard work as may be 
found in the darkness of Africa, or in the mountain 
regions of Asia. 


Population above the Sea Level. 


THE Census Office has issued a bulletin showing 
the distribution of the population above the sea 
level. It appears that nearly one-fifth of the in 
habitants live below 100 feet, 7%. ¢., along the 
immediate seaboard and in the swampy and 
alluvial regions of the South; more than two-fifths 
below 500 feet; more than three-fourths below 
1,000 feet, while 97 per cert. live below 2,000 feet, 
In the area below 50) feet nearly all the population 
is engaged in manufacturing and in the culture of 
cotton, rice and sugar. The interval between the 


500 and 1,500 contours comprises the greater partof | 


the prairie States and the grain-producing States of 
the Northwest. East of the ninety-eighth meridian 
the contour of 1,500 feet is practically the upper 
limit of population. The population between 2,000 
and 5,000 feet is found mainly on the slope of the 
great Western plains, Above 3,000 feet irrigation is 
almost universally necessary for success in agri- 
cultural operations. The extensive settlements at 
the base of the mountains in Colorado are mainly 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. The population is 
almost entirely engaged in mining, and the greater 
part of it is located in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada and California. The mean elevation of the 
population above the sea is about 700 feet. The 
mean elevation of the surface of the United States 
has been estimated at 2,600 feet. 


The Trouble in Tunis. 


THE situation in Northern Africa is unques- 
ttonably menacing. The clamor for a * rigorous 
policy’’ has assumed such proportions in France 
that the Government has been forced into action. 
The French have been for half acentury at homein 
Algeria, and have made so much out of that at first 
not very promising colony that they are not only 
determined to keep it atall hazards, but also wish to 
extend its boundaries on the east by the acquisition 
of the whole or part of Tunis, on the west by some 
encroachment on Morocco territory. Italy, on the 
other hand, in her eager quest for some settlement, 
either penal or commercial, beyond seas, has not 
forgotten that even when she was split into several 
small States she had for centuries, both in Tunis and 
in Goletta, its harbor, flourishing Genoese, Tuscan, 
Neapolitan and other factories, with coral and 
tunny fisheries, which are now united in one large 
colony, mustering about ten thousand strong, 
carrying on a large part of the trade of the regency 
and exercising nota little influence over its govern- 
ment, That regency is of all African lands the 
nearest to the Italian coasts, Many of the Italian 
res Jents in Tunis are wealthy and influential, and 
amongst them may be found some of the best known 
mercantile and banking firms of the capital. Several 
Italians are large land-holders, and the first rail- 
way established in the country now belongs to 
an Italian company. The French interest in the 
Bey’s dominions is scarcely less considerable. Al- 
though, until five years ago, the French colony 
consisted of less than five thousand persons, yet 
much French capital has recently found a very 
profitable field for employment on Tunisian soil. 
Therefore, the Paris press has been making much 
ado. ‘‘ Tunis must be annexed to Algeria "’ is its cry, 
sometimes varied with the milder sentence, ‘‘ France 
must exclusively protect Tunis,’’ In 1871 the regency 
of Tunis became a part of the Ottoman dominions, 
and the Bey now claims, therefore, the protection 
of the Porte. 

The immediate cause of the presen. difference 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


between France and Italy was the purchase of a 
railroad, The Bone Guelma Company, then operat- 
ing a system of railways in the Algerian Province 
of Constantine, obtained in 1877 a concession for a 
line from Tunis westward up the Mejerdah Valley 
to connect with the Constantine lines. A line five 
and one-half miles in length, running East from 
Tunis, connects it with the port of Goletta. The 
Bone-Guelma Company bought this also, thus ob 
taining a line of communication directly across 
Tunis. But the Bey annulled the sale, and when 
the concession Was put up at auction an Italian 
company outbid the French capitalists. In com 
pensation for this the Bone-Guelma Company were 


| given the right to build a line from Tunis to Biserta, 


where they proposed to establish a new port, But 
the Bey has again thwarted them by putting a stop 


} to their work on the unfinished Mejerdah Valley 


line. So, in addition to anffering from the piratical 
forays of the frontier tribes, the French citizens of 
Algeria see their investment of 60,000,000 francs in 
Tunisian railways exposed to the danger of total 
loss through the hostile policy of the Bey and his 
Ministers. 

The Erfida dispute still further illustrates the un- 
friendly spirit of the powers that sway the destinies 
of Tunis. Khereddin Pasha,a former Minister, made 
over his estate of 16,000 acres in Tunis to a Mar- 
seilles company in extinguishment of a debt. As 
the transaction was on the point of being concluded, 
a Jew named Levi, born on the Island of Malta, 
and claiming to be a British subject, claimed the 
privilege of buying the estate, on the ground that 
he owned the adjoining property. The British 
Government, when appealed to by Levy. very sen- 
sibly referred the matter back to the local courts 
for settlement, not caring to embroil itself in an 
affair which is already international in its extent 
At Paris it is generlly believed that Levy is in this 
matter the representative of the Tunis authorities, 
who, it is charged, are determined to prevent the 
settiement of French citizens on their soil. 

At the latest accounts hostilities seemed to be in- 
evitable. In reply to the protest of the Bey against 
the violation of treaty stipulations, M. Roustan, the 
French Consu]-General at Tunis, announces that 
his Government will send troops across the frontier, 


| and will take upon itself the task of chastising the 


Kroumirs and other brigands. These robber-tribes 
are subjects of the Bey, who declares that he is 
both able and willing to punish their misdeeds; 
but as to that the French have the best of the ar- 
gument, for the outrages upon the persons and pro- 


| perty of Frenchmen have been going on for more 





than two years, aud the Bey has made no attempt 
to check them, though repeatodly requested to do so. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Bayot bas been deputed by the French Minister 
of Marine to explore the upper part of the Niger. 


King Oscar of Sweden bas just conferred decorations 
on Professor Virchow, Dr. Nacbtigail, aod Herr William 
SchOnlank, in recognition of their services in the cause 
of geographical discovery and commerce. 


It is Announced that the entire length of the St 
Gothard Railway between Airolo and the Lazo Mag- 
giore will be finished by the end of June; but the great 
tunnel, owing to difficulties about the vaulting, cannot 
be compleied before November. 


The New Zealand Government have just succeeded 
in acquiring a large tract of land at Rotorua, in the famous 
Hot Lake district, every acre of which the Maoris have 
hitherto jealously preserved. Even now tourists from 
ali parts of the world visit this wonderful and beautiful 
district, but, when it is made more accessible, it is 
thought that Rotorua will become a great sanitarium for 
India and the colonies. 


The Work of laying subterranean cables is proceeding 
favorably from Nancy to Paris. This telegraph line is 
composed of twelve insulated wires placed in a large 
tube of cast-iron. For each length of five hundred 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Concressman S. 8, Cox has gone to Europe on 
a pleasure trip. 

Sznator Epmunps has returned to Washing- 
ton, greatly improved in health 


CuarLes Baap iaven has been re-elected to the 
House of Commons from Northampton. 

Rev. Dr. F L. Parron, of Chicago, goes to 
Princeton College to occupy a chair in the Faculty 


Tue Rey. Henry Darling, D.D., of Albany, has 
been unaoimously elected President of Hamilton College 
at Clinton, N. Y. 

Joun T. Raymonp (“Colonel Sellers’’) was 
married last week to Miss Rose Courtney Barnes, an ac- 
tress of some note. 

Ex- Arrorney-GeneraL Devens has been 
nominated to the Massachusetts Supreme Bench, taking 
the position formerly occupied by bim. 


Tue lawsuit brought by the self-styled daughter 
of the late Cardinal Antonelli to get possession of his 
property bas been finally dismissed by the courts 


Bricanps near Salonica, Turkey, have captured 
Mr. Suter, an Englishman, manager of the Opomelia 
mines, near Mount Athos, and demand £15,000 ransom 
for him. 

Epwarp A. McDowsz 1, a young New Yorker 
not yet twenty years of age, after playing in concert in 
Darmstadt, bas been elected professor of the pianoforte 


in the Conservatory of that place. 





metres doors have been arranged so that any section | 


can be removed and replaced without having to open 
the ground, which is necessary in the German system 
of laying the cables in a solid bed of asphalt. 


The Collection of Birds of the late John Gould, the 
ornithologist, has been offered to the Trustees of the 
British Museum for £3,000. The collection is stated to 
embrace about 1,500 mounted and 3,800 unmounted 
specimens of hummuing-birds, being the types from 
which the descriptions and figures in the celebrated 
‘‘ Monograph of the Trochilide#’’ were taken. There 
are besides 7,000 otber skins of various groups, amongst 
which are splendid series of the families of Toucans, 
Trogons, Birds of Paradise, and Pi\tas. 


From a Buenos Ayres Paper we learn that the long- 
promised exploring expedition to Neuquen, the most 
fertile spot perbaps in all South America, and part of the 
territory secured by General Roca’s memorable expedi- 
tion, bas at last started, and important results are ex- 
pected from it. This territory lies along the foot of the 
Andes, is watered by innumerable streams flowing from 
the great range into the Rio Neuquen, one of the two 
rivers which form the Rio Negro, and presents facilities 
for agriculture unkoown io any otber part of the Repubiic. 


The Transit of Venus Commission, established by 
the French Academy of Sciences, bas resumed its labors 
under the presidency of M. Dumas. A credit has been 
given by the Government for constructing new refrac- 
tors. Not less than twelve are now butiding, to be 
used on the several stations which have already been 
selected, and will be ready by the end of the year. The 
heads of the scientific missions will soon be appointed 
as well as their staff. The greater number of iostru- 
ments built for the 1874 transit have been disposed of 
to several public institutions. 


Scientific Honors are being paid to Jobn Duncan, the 
Scotch weaver botanist. Recently the Inverness Scien. 
tific Society and Field Club elected him au honorary 
member with a gift of $25. When his story was first 
toid in 1878, the Largo Naturalists’ Society, one of the 
most active in the country, elected him an honorary 
member. The Edinburgh Field Naturalists’ Club bave 
lately issued a special circulaf and appeal on his behalf, 
and more recently he was elected an honorary member 
by the Aberdeen Natural History Society, when a sketch 
of bis life was given by Mr. Taylor, one of bis pupils. 


The Preparations for the commencement of the sur- 
vey of Eastern Palestine are now complete. The British 
War Office have granted to the Committee of the Pales.- 
tine Exploration Fund the services of Lieutenant Con- 
der, who executed most of the survey of Western Pales- 
tine, and Lieutenant Mantell, both of the Royal Eogineers. 
The party will include the two non-commissioned officers 
(now both pensioners) Black and Armstrong, whiio first 
went out in the year 1871. Lieutenants Conder and 
Mantell started for Beyrout on Tuesday evening, March 
15th, and the men wi. “ollow with the instruments. 
The work will be commenced in the north—the land of 
Bashan. 

The Conseil d’ Hygiene of Paris bas just issued a large 
quarto volume of 700 pages recounting all the precautions 


taken against several so-called ‘‘ Industries Insalubres’’ | 


practiced in Paris. The work of the Conseil d’Hygiéne ex 
tends over a period of five years, from 1872 to 1877, and 
relates to more than 200 industries iu some of their es- 
sential details) Amongst the recommendations made 
are a refrigerating machine for dead houses, and a spe- 
cial establishment for cleansing contaminated objects 
with superheated vapors. Amungst the curious obser- 
vations i< the analysis of a parasitic vegetation develop- 
ing on bread for the military. It appears the original 
sporule were brought from Germany by seidiers wken 


| prisoners iu the Franco German war, returning home 





A MEMORIAL to William Tyndale, the martyr, 
and translator of the New Testament, is to be erected 
on the Thames Embankment, in London. It is to take 
the form of a statue, which is to cost $20,000. 


Tue average age of members of the Garfield 
Cabinet is tifty-one. Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet averages 
fifty-eight. There are two sepiuacenarians in the Eoglish 
Cabinet, but the majority are between fifty and seventy. 


Cotongt Tuomas A. Scorr lately bought, at a 
sale in Nortbumberland County, Pennsylvania, a clock 
made by bis uncle in 1790. It still keeps good time, 
aod every three hours plays a tune on a chime of bella 


Tue Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Minister to 
France, is forbidden by custom and etiquette to sleep on 
beds used by outer barbarians. Wherever he goes, 
therefore, in traveling about Europe, he carries his 
sleeping apparatus with bim. 


Secretary Kirkwoop has appeiated ex-Con- 
gressman Price, of lowa, Chief Clerk of the Indian Office, 
and virtually places Mr. Price in the position of Commis- 
sioner of Indian Aflaire—the position to which hé has 
been Dominated by the President. 


Two English ladies have proved themselves 
formidable rivala to the Empress of Austria in the hunt- 
ing fleld—-Lady Alexander Paget née Miss Cotton, and 
Lady Rocksavage, née Miss Kingscote. Both these ladies 
are magnificent bhorsewomen, and hold their own over 
apy country. 


First Lizutrenant A. W. Gresgty, Fifth Cav- 
alry, now Acting Signal Officer, will command the expe- 
dition for establishing a station for scientific observation 
at Lady Franklin Bay. Two other officers and twenty- 
one men and a surgeon will be appointed. The expedi- 
tion will leave St. Jobns, N. F., in June. 


Sir Henry Bessemer has almost completed the 
construction, at bis house at Devmark Hill, London, of a 
telescope at which he bas been working for two years. 
The instrument will be of such power that he expects to 
be able, by means of it, to read a pewspaper placed 
against the side of the Crystal Palace three miles and a 
balf distant. 

Tue new member of the French Academy, 
elected in the place of the late M. Mariette, the Egyp- 
tologist, is Dr. Jul\us Oppert, the distinguished writer on 
Assyrian archeology. He was born in Hamburg, and 
18a Jew. The professions in Germany being closed to 
him on account of his religion, he migrated to France 
and became naturalized. 


Tue province of Bradenburg gave Prince Wil- 
liam aod his bride a necklace of three rows of choice 
pearis, held together by a magnificent diamond clasp, 
the centre of which displays the Bradenburg eagie in 
delicately shaded rubies. Silesia sent a necklace of 
very large-sized diamonds of purest water. The casket 
containing them was made from the wood of an oak in 
the palace garden at Dolzig, where the princess was 
born; the inner drawers from the wood of a table on 
which the new-born babe was first put into ber swaddling 
clothes 

Tue will of the late Amelia A. Cobb bequeaths 
much of her large estate to religious associations. Tue 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions gets $10,000, 
and the Board of Home Missions of the same church, 
$5,000. The Ministerial Relief Fand and the General 
Assembly Fund of that Church each gets $5,000, and a 
like sum is given to the Fourth Presbyterian Church in 
Albany. A bequest of $5,000 is made to the Rev. Dr. 
John Hall, of New York City. Bequests of $3,000 each 
are made to the theological seminary in Princeten, N.J. ; 
the Union Theological seminary, in New York City, aod 
the Presbyteriac Theological Seminary, in Auburn, N.Y. 
The rest of the estate is given to relatives. 


Tue Princess Dolgorouka, the morganatic wife 
of the late Czar, arrived in Vieona from St Petersburg 
on March 16th, and went op the same day with her 
three children to Italy. The express train takes fifty- 
nine hours and three-quarters to traverse the interval 
between Vienna and St. Petersburg, and it was thereiore 
calculated that the Princess must have left St. Peters 
burg by the 5:30 afternoon express on Sunday, two hours 
after her busband s death. Her fear was jest she would 
be put into a convent and separated from ber children. 
Her future is very sufficiently assured, there being over 
£6,000,000 sterling lodged to her credit iu a Berlin bank. 


OsrTuaRY.—April 8th—At Versailles, France, 
Prince Pierre Napvleon, third son of Lucien Bonaparte, 
the brother of the First Napoleon, aged 65. April 9th— 
At her residence in Boston, the widow of Theodore 
Parker, aged 67; General Martin W. Gary, a lawyer and 
prominent Confederate officer, at Edgefield, S.C. April 
11th —Hon. Natban F. Dixon, of Providence, R. L., a Re- 
presentative in five Congresses, aged 68; Lieutenant 
Colonel George E. Cooper, United States Army, Assist 
ant Medical Purveyor, at San Francisco. April 12th— 
Mark Beaubien, one of the pioneers of Chicago, settling 
there in 1826, aged 79; Rear-Admiral (retired) James L. 
Lardnen United States Navy, at Philadeiphia, aged 79; 
Dr. Max Herzog, a leading Hebrew physician of New 
York, fouoder of the German Hospital on Lexington 
Aveuue, and the Throat Hospital on Madison Avenue, 
and a director in various Hebrew societies. April 14th— 
Rev. William Morley Punshon, LL.D., the distinguished 
Wesleyan minister, at Brixton, England, aged 56. April 
15th -- Hon. Milo Goodrich, ex-Member of Congress 
from the Auburn (N. Y.) District, aged 60; Serjeant 
Heroo,Q.C., one of the counsel for the Crown in the recent 


| Irish state trials, suddenivy of apoplexy ; Edward A 
Whittemore, a prominent merchant of New York City 
for many years, at Astoria, L. L, aged 65. ——The death 





is also announced on March 27th of Rev. Dr. William H 
Bateson, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Eng., 
aged 70 ; of Sir Danie! B. Robertson, C.B.. K.C.M.G., 
British statesman at London, aged 70; of Professor 
Achilie Delesse, Freach mineralogiet. ex-President of the 
Geographical Society of France. avd Inspector-Genera! 
of Mines, aged 63, and of M Georges Mit orce ! 
Frenob philologist, at Guernsey, aged \'- 
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ANOTHER ROYAL 
WEDDING. 


LS hie the present 
year opened, two 
royal marriages had 
been arranged in Europe. 
fhe first has been con 
summated in Berlin, to 
the intense delight of the 
aged Emperor, the par- 
ties being the son of the 
Crown-Prince anda prin 
cess of the house of 
Schleswig-Holstein. The 
second betrothal was that 
of the Crown - Prince of 
Austria to a daughter 
of the King of Belgium 
—the Princess Stephanie 

whose wedding will be 
celebrated in Vienna 
during the Summer. And 
now a third couple of 
royal lovers have been 
found in the persons of 
the Crown- Prince of 

Sweden and Norway and 
«a daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Baden. In con- 
sequence of the illness 
of King Oscar II., who is 
believed to be dying with 
quick consumption, no 
date has been fixed for 
this last wedding, but 
the engagement has been 
officially announced. 
Prince Gustave is the 
eldest son of King Oscar 
and Queen Sophie, and 
was born in the chateau 

of Drottingholm, June 
16th, 1858, while Princess 


Victoria is the second 
child of Grand Duke 
Frederick and Grand 


Duchess Louise, and was 
born at Carlsruhe, Au 
gust 7th, 1862. 


SENATOR 
CARPENTER’S 
FUNERAL. 
‘T\HAT the late Senator 

Carpenter was deep- 
ly beloved by the people 
of Wisconsin was strik- 
ingly attested by the de- 
monstrations of respect 
paid to his memoryon the 
occasion of his funeral at 
Milwaukee on Sunday, April 10th. The remains of | 
the distinguished Senator, under escort of a Con- 
gressional committee, reached Milwaukee on the | 
previous day, and were conveyed along densely | 
crowded streets directly to the Court House, The 
procession included military, civic and commercial 
organizations, and was most imposing. At the ro- 
tunda of the Court House the remains laid in state 
until Sunday afternoon. Both on that and the pre- 
vious days the whole city was in mourning. The 
funeral pageant surpassed anything of the kind 
ever witnessed in Wisconsin. Not only did almost 
the entire population of the city assemble to pay a 
last tribute of respect to the deceased Senator, but 
nearly every town and village in the State was re- 
presented by its most prominent citizens. 
the forenoon, while the remains lay in state in the 
Court House, the throng of visitors was so great that 
all could not gain admittance, although the people 





FRANCE. THE DESTRUCTION OF THE OPERA HOUSE AT NICE, MAROC. 


AN APPROACHING ROYAL 


During | 


passed in and out as rapidly as possible, and when | 
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the hour of two o’clock arrived, and the doors were 
closed, thousands were yet waiting their turn in 
the Court House square, to view the coffin contain- 
ing the body. 

The funeral corfége started from the Court House 
at 2:15 P.M., with a column composed as follows: 
Marshal and aides; band; Sheridan Guard; South 
Side Rifles; Milwaukee Cadets; uniformed Pa 
triarchal Circle of the Knights of St. Patrick, and 
other uniformed organizations. The body, witha 
guard of honor consisting of the Milwaukee Light 
Horse Squadron, clergymen and the physicians of 
the family of the deceased, the Congressional Com- 
mittee, the Executive and Judicial officers of the 
State Legislature, the Bar Association, civil and 
military officers of the United States, city and 
county; officers of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Merchants’ Association, citizens. The column was 
about one mile in length, aside from the almost in- 
terminable line of private carriages, whose occu- 
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pants preferred to drive directly to the cemetery 
instead of following the line of march. 

The grave was prepared in a peculiarly beautiful 
manner, being entirely lined with evergreens, 
carefully arranged. It was surrounded by the 
family of the deceased, the officials, the Congres- 
sional Committee, and other distinguished persons 
present. The funeral service of the Episcopal 
Church was read by Rev. Dr. Ashley in an im- 
pressive voice. Beautiful floral decorations in the 
shape of crosses, anchors, and other appropriate 
designs, were then placed upon the casket by Miss 
Carpenter, and then the remains of the dead Senator 
were lowered to their last resting-place. The Uni- 
formed Patriarchs marched by, each dropping ina 
sprig of evergreen, after which the distinguished 
officials and the rest of the crowd moved away and 
the family was left alone with their dead. The 
great demonstration by which the nation, the State, 
and the city had honored Senator Carpenter was 
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over, and those who had 
known and loved him 
best were not inappro 
priately allowed to com- 
plete the last rite of 
burial free from the pub- 
lic gaze. The honors to 
the dead Senator were 
not confined to the fu- 
neral alone; flags were 
fiying at half-mast all 
over the city, and every- 
where was noticeable the 
appearance of a desire 
to express sorrow for the 
untimely end of the man 
in whom the city took 

such a just pride. 


FIRE AT THE NICE 
OPERA HOUSE. 


HE destruction by fire 
of the Opera House 
at Nice, on the evening of 
March 23d, appears to 
have been attended by a 
greater loss of life than 
was at first reported. 
The local newspapers 
pay a handsome tribute 
to the efficiency of the 
American sailors who 
were on leave in the 
town, and who did a 
great deal to save the 
people in the frightened 
crowd from crushing 
each other. The Opera 
House at Nice was an 
old-fashioned, ill-con 
trived building. with the 
narrow corridors and 
massive doors which the 
builders of long ago 
thought necessary; and 
now that the architects 
set themselves diligently 
to study the defects of 
the structure, they are 
compelled to admit that 
it was a veritable man- 
trap. 

The naval engines be 
longing to the French 
squadron at Villefranche, 
did the most effective 
work at the Nice Theatre 
fire, though they arrived 
too late to save Hfe.. An 
eye-witness, describing 
the scene, writes: ‘‘ From 
the beach the sight was a magnificent one, though 
singularly awful. The brilliant tongues of flame 
shooting up clear into the dark sky, an immense 
cloud of smoke and sparks extending far towards 
the southwest, the vast crowd, backed by the dark 
sea, which ever an anon broke fringed with flame- 
colored foam, formed a picture not soon to be for- 
gotten, in spite of the fearful tragedy being enacted 
inside—a tragedy felt to be going on, and yet un- 
seen, the mystery of which only added to its horror.”’ 

The directors of the Paris theatres have at once 
begun to consider what improvements can be made 
in their houses for the prevention of a holocaust in 
case of explosion, and one of the companies inter- 
ested in the electric light has offered to illuminate 
all the theatres by electricity, asserting that it can 
do it more cheaply than the gas companies, and 
that the effect will be much more satisfactory. Ex- 
periments are to be made in a public hall before 
all the leading theatrical managers of the city. , 
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Infantile Marriages. 
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| As @ general rule the month of April is the begin- 
| ning of the weighing season. 


A SINGULAR ceremony was recently witnessed in | given to the opium cultivators that they must pre- 


Manockjee Shett's Wadi, Bombay, when seven 
bappy couples belonging to the Parsee community 
were united in the holy bonds of matrimony. These 
aspirants to hymeneal bliss were exceedingly 
young, as may be gathered from the fact that the 
eldest was only fifteen years, whilst the youngest 
bridegroom was about fifieen months and the 
bride a blushing beauty of nine months, Of course 
the immature age of the two latter prevented their 
taking any active part in the ceremony beyond giv- 


ing vent to their feelings in true infantile style, | 
and the marital bond was tied whilst each child was | 


seated in its mother’s lap. The scene, as one can 
well imagine, created much amusement amongst 
the spectators, and we are told that the advocates of 
early marriages were exceedingly rejoiced at the 
strange spectacle, 


A Vast Amount of Wealth. 


THE Chancery Paymaster of England not only 
holds at this moment the enormoussum of seventy 
seven millions sterling for Chancery suitors, but Is 
likely very shortly, by virtue of a new act, to receive 
the whole of the money paid into Court in the Com- 
mon Law Division. Whatsum in hard cash this gen 
tleman will eventually represent it consequently be- 
comes difficult to conceive, imagination equally fail- 
ing to reckon the amount of misery and happiness 
bound up in the huge money-bags of which he holds 
the strings. It will be easily seen, however, that 
while the process of law is so slow inGreat Britain 
that the owners of seventy-seven millions are kept 
out of what belongs to them in most cases by techni 
val disputes, the operation of justice is at the same 
time not altogether inoperative, else the person of 
an official wielding such monetary forces, would be 
an object of consideration to brigands and similar 
craftsmen, the possibilities of, his signature under 
the persuasion of a pistol being singularly great. 


Where Immigrants are Locating. 


THE heavy European immigration this Spring and 
Summer promises to add largely to the business of 
the railways. 
Canada to Manitoba is also expected. The Michi- 
gan Central and Chicago and Grand Trunk Rail- 
roads are already doing a good business in that 
way. Large numbers of emigrants from the Men- 
nonite country, as well as from Holland, are on 
their way to Kansas and NebraSka. The German 
immigration, for the most part, has Iowa and 
Minnesota for its objective points, An unusual 
feature is a large exodus from Scotland. The 
Scottish-American Land VUompany already owns 
between 70,000 and 80,000 acres of land contiguous 
to the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, 
and now wants to buy 20,000 acres more in Palo 
Alto and Emmett Counties. This company is incor- 
porated both under the laws of Scotland and Iowa, 
and has a capital of $500,000. This Association is 
bringing over only men of capital. By a rule of the 
Association, &@ man must have at least $1,000 over 
and above his passage and expenses to the land 
This is the kind of emigration that brings solid and 
permanent wealth to a new country, and the more 
we have of it the better. 


An Enterprising Correspondent. 


THE publication of the battle at Spitzkop between 
the Boers and the English was one of the most 
marvelous feats of newspaper and telegraph enter- 
prise ever known. The London Sandard sent Mr. 
Cameron, the hardy, resolute, fearless African ex- 
plorer, with the British advance to report its opera- 
tions. He accompanied it in its difficult march to 
the summit of the fatal height. When the Boers 
made that gallant charge in the face of the English 
bayonets, about which they brag so much, and 
poured over into the basin, from which they drove 
the English like sheep, Mr. Cameron was knocked 
down, run over, trampled upon and captured, He 
showed his newspaper credentials and note-bouk, 
and, having established his professional identity, 
Was requested to act as a flag-of-truce bearer to 
enable the British to take care of their wounded. 
He reached the British camp that night, and wrote 
his dispatch of about 2,500 words. That dispatch 
was put upon the army field wires and reached the 
coast. Hence it traveled up to the east coast of 
Africa, over 3,000 miles, and tapped the East Indian 
wires in the Guif of Aden; thence on the bottom of 
the Red Sea, another 2,000 or 3,000 miles, to the 
Mediterranean, to lialy; thence through Italy and 
over the Alps and through France and across the 
British Channel to London. Not stopping there, it 
goes to Valentia, on the west coast of LIreiand, and 
speeds across the Atlantic to Newfoundland, thence 
to New York, and from New York across the conti- 
nent to San Francisco, and on the following morning 
it was printed in every daily newspaper in the 
civilized world—a thousand of them inthis country, 


How Opium is Prepared for Market in India. 


OWING to the ever poverty-stricken state of the 
Indian raiat, or husbandman, the Government ad- 
vances the means whereby he can engage in poppy 
cultivation. The nature of their engagement is 
about as follows: The cultivator undertakes to sow 
a bigka, or about one-twentieth of an acre, with 
poppy seed. For this he is given the requisite 
amount of seed. If a well has to be dug, he is not 
only given a sum, on loan, sufficient to carry out 


his purpose, but also money enough to buy bul- | 


sent themselves on a certain day with their opium, 
in order to have it tested and weighed. In the dis- 
tricts where the poppy plant is cultivated all are 
astir, and grand preparations are made for 4 
general exodus. The opium is collected safely in 
red earthen pots which are put in wicker crates, 
and the whole family, with burdens on their heads, 
make for the weighing stations. The picturesque 
Indian lanes are crowded with these men, march- 
ing like sheep to their destination. They only 
travel during the night. 


Three Months’ Mercantile Failures. 


THE total number of mercantile failures proper 
in the United States for tho first quarter of 1881, as 
reported to Bradstreet’s, is 1,986, as against 1,394 for 
the corresponding period of 1880, and 2,350 for 1879, 
Aside from such part of the increase for the last 
quarter over that of 1880, as is accounted for by the 


| peculiar and somewhat abnormal condition of the 


West and South, there remains a considerable in 
crease, to be explained in the light of general 
principles. The first quarter of 1880 marked the 
certain beginning of the prosperity following the 
depression which dated from 1873. In that year of 
dawning activity, it was but natural that trade 
embarrassments should be comparatively few in 
number. Atsuch a time ventures are at the initial 
point, and actual disasters are, of necessity, exceed 
ingly limited. Ata later period, when activity has 
become general, and ill-judged ventures have 
reached the pointof fruition or failure, numerous 
trade disasters came about as a matter of course, 
and this while the general condition of trade is 
exceptionally good. When business is in a normal 
condition of healthful activity, there must, per- 
force, arise in a country of the extent of the United 
States what might seem to be a large number of 
trade disasters. In fact, with the country’s popula- 


| tion and volume of business increasing, it is en- 
| tirely logical to look for a corresponding number of 


AD unusually large emigration from | 





locks in order to enable him to draw water from the ' 
well when it is finished. This is termed the first | 


advance, and is simply given him to prepare his 
land for the sowing of poppy seed. The second ad- 
vance is given when the plant begins to shoot above 
the earth’s surface, and the third when the plant 
is about to mature. In January or February the 
plant comes to maturity; in that state the pods are 
lanced in the afternoon. The opium is allowed to 
exude till next morning, when it is carefully taken 
off by an iron scraper. At the same time pre- 


annual failures; at least this will hold good until | 
business methods are very considerably reformed. | 
The returns show that the number of traders 
proper in the United States is about 700,000, 


FUN. 


(Arru 30, 188t. 





STRATED NEWSPAPER. 
| FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
5 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Intimation is then | 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the deposit accounts of responsible parties in good 
standing ° 

1, Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 


known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 


| fore opening an account 





| 


2. We allow interest at the rate of tliree per cent. 
per annum, on the average monthly balances, when | 


the same amount to $1,000 or over. 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we allow 
no interest, 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month, 

4 For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, Railroad 
and other coupons and dividends, payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries and 
give the best information we can obtain respecting 
‘nvestments or other matters of financial interest to 
them; and in general serve their interests in any 
way in which we can be of any use to them in our 
line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. S, Bonds or 
other first-class and marketable securities 

6 All deposits are subject to check at sight with- 
out notice, 

Copies of the Eighth Edition of **Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds’’ can be had on 
application. FISK & HATCH. 


“UsE Redding’s Russia Salve.” 
KITTY BLANCHARD-RANKIN. 
MEssRs. W. B. RIKER & SON: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Gentiemen—Having used and thorougily tested your 
AMERICAN FACE POWDER during the past three 


/ months, | take pleasure in saying that it is the best 


THE VOICE OF THE SLUGGARD—A long yawn. 


THE “LOVE THAT INTOXICATES.’’~—The love of 
strong drink. 
MICHIGAN has a man with three arms. He is the 


only man alive who can take two girls sleighing and 
enjoy it. 


IT strikes One as being peculiar, not to say a most 
paradoxical paradox, that it was the first pair that 
ate the first apple. 


WE have all heard of the ‘“‘ music’ a kettle makes 
when itis singingon the fire; but, when it is just | 
beginning to boll, what musical instrument does it | 
put you mostin mind of ? Well, if you must know, | 
a dull simmer (dulcimer, ha! ha!). 


‘“WOULD you say,’ asks Professor Stearns, ‘‘ ‘I 
would rather walk’; or, ‘I had rather walk’?” 
**T would say,” replied the smart bad boy, ‘*‘I had 
rather ride,’ most emphatically.”” And he was 
marked three below zero, with cloudy or partly 
clearing weather. 


“How did you like Europe ?”’ “It’s too splendid 
for anything!"" “And were you sick?’ “Yes, 
awfully sick.”” ‘“‘And was your husband good to 
you ?” “Oh, he was too good for anything! Just 
as soon as he found out I was sick, he went and | 
drank salt-water so as to be seasick in unison with | 
me, and I’m not his second wife, either!’’ 


“THAT Is probably the oldest piece of furniture 
in England,” said a collector of antique curiosities 
to a friend, pointing to a venerable-looking table as 
he spoke. “How old is it?’’ asked the friend 
“Nearly 400 years.”” ‘* Pshaw, that is nothing. I | 
have an Arabic table over 2,000 years old.’’ ‘:In- 
deed!’ ‘“ Yes; the mu.tiplication-table.’”’ 


ANGRY WIFE (time 2 A. M.)—‘“Is that you, 
Charles ?” Jol/y Husband ; “‘Zash me.” Angry Wi'>: 
“Here have I been standing at the head of the 
stairs these two hours. Oh, Charles, how can 
you ?” Joly Husband (bracing up): ‘“ Shtandin on | 
your head on t’shairs ? Jenny, I'm shprised! How 
can I? By Jove,I can’t! Two hours, too—’stron- 
ary woman!” 


ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE.—A would-be mother-in-law 
meets a friend, lately in the same predicament, 
who cries out: ‘Oh, my dear, I have such a piece 
of news for you. My daughter was married yester- 
day!" “How hice! But how did you manage it ? 
Was your son-in-law indifferent to your lack of 
money, or did you make him believe you were 
rich ?”’ “Oh, no” (with a gleeful chuckle), ‘I got 
our family doctor to tell him I couldn’t live six 
months.”’ 


IN Philadelphia there is a factory where leather 
scraps and old boots and shoes are manufactured 
into an excellent quality of Jamaicarum, We are 
not surprised, therefore, that the temperance 
people have come to the front so largely the past 
Winter and insist on temperance legislation. So 
long as peach-brandy and apple-jack were the | 
beverages used by the intemperate, there was no | 
hurry, but some effort must now be made to save 
our young men from the juice of old shoes. Woe 
unto him that putteth the old boot to his neighbor’s 
lips, and filleth him up on the frolicsome overshoe, 
to see how funny he will act. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE forms an excellent 
substitute for lemon juice, and as such will fur- | 





| nish a refreshing drink for the sick. 


caution is exercised to close the incisions by running | 


the finger over the cuts. 
suffice for the drawing of the juice. 

The opium is placed in brass vessels, slightly 
tilted, so as to drain off the dew or any other watery 
substance. It is then manipulated and placed in 
new earthen vessels, and is thus kept until it is 
brought to the weighing stations. The cultivator 
of poppies does not employ labor. His holdings are 
mere garden patches, sothatall the aid he requires, 
from the sowing of the seed to the maturing of the 
plant and the gathering of the opium, can be had 
from the members of his family. The whole of this 


About five to six incisions | 


work is done by himself, his wife and his little | 


ones. Many of these opium garden plots, worked 
by a man and his family, amount to only one-sixth 
or one-twelfth of an acre, perhaps; in a few isolated 
instances one man is wealthy enough to own half 
an acre. 

We can imagine how glad must be the raiat when 
the poppy plant has begun to exude opium, and, 
when his opium has all been gathered, he waits 
patiently for the order to march with the fruits of 
his labors to the weighing station. It depends en- 
tirely upon the season as to when the cultivators 
can bring their opium to the Government stations 
yo be weighed, 


| beauty. page 


| subserve the enjoyment of the fastidious guest, 


Fair Haven, N. ¥ A. L. HALL, M.D 


- - | 
WHEN a friend drops in, open a bottle of HUB | 
PUNCH. eae 


HUNDREDS of men, women and children rescued 
from beds of pain, sickness and almost death, and 
made strong and healthy by PARKER’s GINGER | 
Tonic, are the best evidences in the world of its 
sterling worth. You can find these in every com. 
munity. sme 

THE most efficacious stimulants to excite the ap- 
petite are ANGOSTURA BITTERS, prepared by Dr. J. 
G. B. Siegert & Sons. Beware of counterfeits. Ask 
your grocer or druggist for the genuine article, 
J. W. Hancox, Agent, 51 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES who appreciate elegance and purity are | 
using PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM. It is the best article 
sold for restoring gray hair to its original color and 


THE pleasure of a stranger in visiting a great city 
is largely dependent on the hotel where he stops. 
None can be so unhesitatingly recommended as the 
Sr. NICHOLAS. In the very centre of life and busi- 
ness, superbly kept according to the modern idea 
of a palatial hotel, every attention is exhausted to 


The rates have been reduced in accordance with 


powder for the toilet that I have ever used 
Yours ree pectfully 


On accounts | 


KITTY BLANCHARD-RANKIN. | 


TO THE LADIES. 


PIMPLES and blotches immediately eradicated by 
Dk. TOBIAS'’S VENETIAN LINIMENT; it also restores 
gray hair to its natural color; warranted perfectly 
harmless ; 25c. and 5Uc. per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


EP 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


PS’S COCOA. 


{ 
! 


**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which | 


govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr, Epps has provided our break tast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judi- 
cious use of suth articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 4 and Ib,, labeled: 





JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, | 


Lonpon, ENG. 
Also, EPPS’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE for atternoon use. 





i 


~ For Breakfast 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


PARIS AND LONDON. 


| New York Depot 286 Greenwich St 





PEARL's WHITE GLY- 


CERINE penetrates the 
skin without injury, eradi- 












: cates all Spot«, Impurities 
Givesa and Discolorations, either 

- within or upon the Skin, 

Pormanently leaving itamooth, soft, pli- 
BEAUTIFUL ». For Sunburn, Prickly 










Heat, Chapped, Rough or 
Chafed Skin, it is the best 
thing in the world. TRY 
Pearl's White Glycerine 

bap. 8 cakes by mail 60e, 
Peari’s White jlycerine 
Oo, Prop’s Jersey City, N. J. Sold by all Druggists. 


Complezicn. 
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OUR BEST REWARD. 
Winston, Forsytue Co., N.C., March a, 1880. 
Gents—I desire to express to you my thanks for 
your wonderful Hop Bittcrs. I was troubled with 
dyspepsia for five years previous to commencing the 
use of your Hop Siscssagome six months ago. My 
cure has been wonderful. I am pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of this place, and my whole con- 
regition can testify to the great virtue of your 
jitters. Very respectfully, Rev. H. FERgzee. 


Bay City, Mich., Feb. 3, 1880, 

Hop Bitters Co.:-1 think it my duty to send you 

a recommend for the benefit of any person — 
to know whether Hop bitters are good or not. 

know they are good for general debility and indi- 

gestion; strengthen the nervous system and make 


new life. I recommend my patients to use them, 
Dr. A. Pratt, Treater of Chronic Diseases, 
Send for Circulars of Testimonials, to 
HOP BITTERS MANUFACTURING CO, 
Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont,, or London, Eng. 





NICOLL : TAILOR. 


S620 Broadway 
and 139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 
PANTS TO ORDER, $4 00 TO $10 00. 
SUITS TO ORDER, $15.00 TO $40.00. 
SPRING OVERCOATS TO OKDER, FROM $1200 UP. 
Samples, with instructions for self-measurement, sent 


| free to every part of the Uni‘ed States, 


Open Evenings until 90'clock ; Saturday until 10 o’clock. 


“xoms RHEUMATISM 


Govt on Gravel. Schlumberger is the only patentee ip 
France. LA. Paris, 102 W. 14th St,, N.Y., his only agent 
tor the celebratea French Salicylatez, which relieve at 
once, cure in four days, without dangerous consequences, 
their purity being controlled according to French laws by 
the Board of Pharmacy of Paris. Beware—The genuine 
bas red seal and signature of agent on each box. $1, pust- 
paid. Send stamp for pamphlet, Thousands of references. 











¥ ily WASH BLUE 
BARLOW’S | — "ser aac Grocers, 


|, 8 WILTBERGER, Prop. 
INDIGO BLUE)... °steoni se, Puadeipnia 


Brain and Nerwe F*'ood. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox- Brain and W heat-Germ. 


IT GIVES VITALITY TO THE INSUFFICIENT BODILY OR MENTAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN; FEEDS THE 
BRAIN AND NERVES; PREVENTS FRETFULNESS; GIVES QUIET, REST AND SLEEP, AN ILL-FED BRAIN 
LEAKNS NO LESSONS, AND IS EXCUSABLE IF PEEVISH. RESILKsS INFANTS ARE CURED As IT PROMOTES 
GOOD HEALTH TO BRAIN AND BUDY. IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUSNESS AND DEBILITY IN YOUNG OR OLD. 


Physicia:s have prescribed 300,000 packages, 
For sale by Druggists, or by mail, $1 


F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, VIENNA, 1873, 
Manufacturer of 
C. WE | S Meerecha :m Pipea 
Sm»kers’ Ar icles, etc., wholesale and 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free. 
99 Broadway, N.Y. 
Factories, 69 W 4ker Street and Vienna. 








5-LINE ADVERTISEMENT inserted one 
f\ week in 300 newspapers for $10. 100-page pamphlet 
free. GEO, P. ROWELL & CO,, lv Spruce St, N. Y. 


THE EARLY SUMMER FASHIONS 
JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 
IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY'S JOURNAL, 


Most Popular, Artistic, and Entertaining Weekly 
Journal of Fashions in America. 





In the Department of Fashions accurate re- 
ports, with illustrations, are given oi 
**“WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING”; 
THE LATEST STYLES OF COSTUME FOR MISSES, 
AND LITTLE GIRLS AND BOYS; 
THE LATEST STYJ.ES OF PRUMENADE, CARRIAGE 
VISITING, DINNER AND HOUSE 
TOILETS ; 
THE LATEST STYLES OF SHOES, SANDALS AND 
BOOTS ; 
With ample Descriptions and Illustrations. 





The Literary Department consists of a choice 
variety of articles, especially interesting to females— 
serial and short stories, sketches. impromptus and pas- 
quinades ; gossip, social and personal ; items of interest, 
sparks o! mirth, poems, highly amusing cartoons, etc. 


The Embellishments are numerous, and in the 
highest style of art. 





Published every Friday, price 10 cents; or yearly, $4, 
postage free. 








| the general tendency of the times. 








BURKE, of 214 Broadway, always sells good hats. 


| Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





NEW MUSIC. 


47 Choice |'ieces, with Complete Words and Music, for 
only 18 cents. The usual price of such music is 35 cts. 
per piece ; at that price the above 47 pieces would cost 
$17. The high cost of music is due to the few pieces 
sold of each piece, and the large discounts made to deal- 
ers. Inorder to introduce our music into every house- 
hold, we will send 47 pieces of our latest and best music, 
consisting of Songs, Ballads, Duets, Waltzes, Gulops, 
Polkas, Transcriptures, &c., &c., by the best American 
and foreign composers, for only 18 cemts (or 6 three- 
cent postage stamps), Elegantly Printed, Full Music Size, 
warranted to give entire satisfaction, or money refup ied. 
Address, 

TRACY & CO.,, 282 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





THE POPULAR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
JOURNAL. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Ite Literary and Artistic Attractions are 
brilliant, and novelties are presented in constant succes- 
sion ; it best suits the wants of families. 

As a Story Paper it is without a successful rival ; 
the department of fiction contains serial novels by the 
mo-t popular writers in this country, and wherever our 
language is spoken ; but in addition to this, the informa. 
tion conveyed in every number is of the highest inter. 
est, and given in the most attractive form to win readers 
among old and young. 


NEW SERIAL NOVELS 


BY THE 


Most Popular Authors, 
APPEAR IN RAPID SUCCESSION. 


The CHIMNEY CORNER is a paper of high 
character, as its unwaning popularity surely attesta 

Each Number contains sixteen pages of reading 
matter, with eight pages of admirably executed iliustra- 
tions. 





Pablished every Monday, and for sale by all 
newsdealers, price 10 cents, Annual subscription, $4; 
three months, $1—sent postpaid, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53,55 & 57 Park Ptace, New York, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS 


ANCHOR LIN E | wrirn 


UNITED STATES MAIL STKAMERS. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

From Pier 20, North River, New York, 
ETHIOPIA, Apr. 23,1 P.M. | DEVONIA, May 7, noon, 
CIRCASSIA, Apr. 30.74 M, | FL RNESSIA, May 14,6 A.M. 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep or pigs. 
Cabius, $60 t. $80. Excursion Tickets at reduced rates 
Second Cavin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

TU GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL OR DERRY 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT 
From Pier 46, North River, Foot of Charles Street, 


ALSATIA, April 23, 1 P.M, | VICTORIA, April 30, 1 P.M. 
Cabins, $55 to $65, according to accommo Jation= 
Cabin Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, 

Drafts issued for any amount at current rates 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agts,, 7 Bowling Green, N.Y, 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


JOSEPH C. TODD 


Paterson, N.J., 


ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 
Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum aud 
Bagging Machinery, Sieam Engines, 
Boilers, etc. Sole Agent tor Mayher’s 
New Patent Acme Steam Engine avd 
Force Pumps combined, Al-o owner 
and exclusive manufacturer of the 
New Baxter latent Portable Steam 








Engine. 
These engines are admirably adapted 
to all kinds of light power for driving 


printing-presses, pumping water, saw 
ing wood, grinding coffee, ginning cotton, and all kinds 
of agricultural and mechanical purposes, and are fur- 
nished at the following low prices: 





1 Horse power........$150 | 14g Horse power 
2 Horse power........ 245 | 24 Horse power...... 275 
3 Horse power....... 200|}4 Horse power 

send for descriptive circular. Address, 


J.C. TODD, Paterson, N, J., 
Or 10 Barcl: l ay St., New Y w York. 


-s«s STATEN ISLAND | 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 

1199 Broapway, near 29th St., New York. 
279 FULTON STRERT, Brooklyn. 

47 Norra Eicura Srreet, Philadelphia 
110 Wrst BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all 
fabrics, and of the most elaborate styles, cleanea or 
dyed successfully wkthout ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments Cleaned or Dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, etc., 
cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved | 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results and upusually prompt returo of goods 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail, 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5&7 JOHE ST.. NEW YORK. 


THE BELMONTYLE OIL 


Prevents Rust, Tarnish, etc,, on Firearms, 
Machinery, Tools, Cutlery, Safes, Saws, Skates, Stoves, 
Hardware, ete., without injury to the polish. In use 
over 10 years. Highest testimonials) Samples, 50 cts, ; 
three for $1—sent tree of expressage. Send for circular, 


BELMONTYLE OIL CO., Sole Manut’rs, 
150 Front Street, New York. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without restriction 
from exercise or labor, 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchants, of his successful practice and popularity 
therefrom , throughout this couvtry and the West Indiea 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of ex- 
tremely bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to 
those who send 10 cents, 

OFFICE, 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE SPRING FASHIONS | 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 


Beautiful COLORED and PLAIN Fashion Plates 
IMPORTED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


BRANCH 
OFFICES: 











LADY'S MAGAZINE 


Gazette of Fashion. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED FASHION STANDARD OF 
AMERICA. 





Each number contains full and accurate descriptions 
of the prevailing styles of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dresses, Hats, Bonnets, etc., etc.; the latest styles of 
Fichus, Collerevtes and Jabots : the latest style of Hair- 
dressing, etc., etc, 





It is embellished with engravings finished in the 
highest artistic style; the literary contents are fur- 
nished by popular writers, and consist of serial and 
short stories, sketches, poems, anecdotes, witticisms, 
etc,, etc. There are highly amusing cartoons, and a 
most interesting miscellany. 

Published on the 15th of each month Annual 
subscription, $3.50, postpaid 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
ALL NEW DESIGNS ot But- 
Fh () BEAUTIFU terfly, Dragonfly, Robin- 


Redbreast, Pinks, Pansiex, Violets & Moss-rosebud 
10c, Card Mills, Northford, Ct, 





Chromo Cards, name on, 


B ing 35c, 4 ‘ 
JUDGE  |ecamps, with age. you will receive by 
FOR }return mail a correct picture of your 


}future husband or wife, with name 
YOURSELF 


and date of marriage. Address, 
50 All gold, silver, shell, motto and floral chromo 








N.Y. 








W. FOX, Box 38, Fulto ville, 
cards, in beautiful colors, with name, loc, Agent’s 
Star Printing Co.. 


sample book, 25e. Northford, Conn. 








| Whitten, D,D. 





| for the Afflicted.” 


ARRIED PEOPLE, and those contemplating mar- 


riage, will hear of something essential to happiness 
by addressing, with stamp, P. O. Box 1,850, Boston, Mass. 





5 Gold & Floral Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c. Agents 


big outfit, 102. Carp Factory, Birmingham, Conn. | 





Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c ,Cards, 
5 Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 





105 LOVELY new style Floral Chromo and Acquaint- 
ance Cards, 10c. G. W. Bocemades,New Haven Ct, 


| “Only to Thee.” 


S5 | 


YOU CAN BUY AN 


Tnpora trian Cov Bead 


Which Bonds are issued and secured by the Govern 
ment, and are redeemed in Drawings heid every month 
with Premiums from $100 to $100,000 - and Bonds not 
Fawibg one of such larger premiums must be r. deemed 
with not less than 100 per cent. over their face value. 


These Bonds are Negotiable at Daily 
Market Quotations. 


Out-of-town orders sent in ReGcistekgep Letters, and 
inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for the next 
rawing. 
For orders, circulars, or any other information, ad 
aress, 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
No. 150 Broadway, New York City. 
EsTaBLIsHED IN 1874, 


a The above Government Bonds are not to be com 


pared with any Lottery whatsoever, and do not cunflict 
with any of the laws of the United States, 
N. B.—In writing, please state you saw this in the 


English FRANK Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 





SCHMITT & SCHWANENFLUEGEL. 
Central Park Brewery | 


AND 
Bottling Company 
Brewery, Bottling Depart. 
ment and Office, 159—165 
East Fifty - ninth Street, | 
Ice-house and Rock-vaulis, | 
Fifty - sixth and Fifty - sev- | 
enth Street, Avenue A and | 
East River, N. Y 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 


The finest Beer for family use. The best Shipping 
Beer in bottles, warranted to keep in any climate for 
months and years 


Amusing, Interesting. - Edifying. | 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


CONDUCTED BY 


REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 





The Cheapest Sunday Magazine 
Published, 





THE MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Contents: 


‘““MAY- DAY OBSERVANCES.” 
lard, Nine illustrations, 

“ANCIENT AND MODERN CHURCH MUSIC,” By 
Alfreton Hervey. Illustrations—Prolessor George Alex 
ander Macfarren ; Sir William Sterndale Bennett. 

‘*EGYPTIAN HOUSES AND HOMES.”’ By Sara Kea- 
bles Hunt. Six illustrations, 

‘MEDICINE AND THE MISSIONARIES.” 
Anna Ballard, M.D, Three illustrations. 

“THE BRITISH AND THE BOERS,” 
tions, 

SERIALS, SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES 
of the Wor d,’’ by Mrs. Robert O'Reilly (Chap. XVI -X1X.); 
illustrated. ‘* Parson Thornton: A Character Sketch of 
the War,’’ by George J. Hagar ; illustrated. ‘* How Mrs. 
| Trot’s Sin Found Her Out,’ ‘The Old Church Bell,” a 
| Story for Young Foiks, by Hans Christian Andersen ; 
illustrated. “A Trip to "Fairyland,’ > by Mrs, M. Pp. 
Handy, ‘Judge Not,” a Story for Gils, by Margaret 
Vandegrif{’ “The King and the Peasants,”’ an Histo- 
rical Incident, ‘*The Wiuow’s Love Honore:,’’ by Rev. 
Alexander McLeod, D.D. “Rt, Rev. George k. Dunlap, 
Missionary Bishop of New Mexico and A'izona ’; illus- 
trated, ‘‘Seed by the Wayside.”” “An Egyptian Pal- 
ace"’; illustrated, “The French Text.” ‘Charlotte 





By Josephine Pol 


By L 


Elliott.” “The Hon. Mr, Lot, of Sodom,” by D, L 
Moody. ‘Tue Daily Lite of Pope Leo XIII."’; illus- 
trated. ‘‘Henry Ainsworth and his Puritan Psalm 


Book "—etc., e'c. 

ESSAYS,—“The Bright Lad and the Doctrines,” by 
Parsonicus. ‘The Beautilul Gleaner ’’:; illustrated, 
*‘Massacre by Divine Command,’’ by Rev. James M. 
“Impatient Labor,” by Hittie N. Mor- 
ris. **New Lamps for Old.” ‘Religious Laziness.” 
**The Revised Bible,” by Thomas Chase, LL. D.—etc. 
etc. 

POEMS. —“ Sowing Time,” by Helen E, Brown. 
Spring Flowers” ‘The Pastor’s 
‘*Benedictus.”’ ‘‘He Knowe:h,’’ by Saxe Holm. “A 
Song for the Spring.” ‘* Bread upon the Waters,” “In 
the Spring time ’’; illustrated. ‘* The True Church,”’ by 
Caroline L, Lerow. ‘*The Eucharist,” by A Q K 
** Easter Day,’’ by Rev. D, Bethune 


“The 
Donation Party.’’ 


Duffield. “A Hymn on the Obelisk,” by Richard Wat 
son Gilder ; illus trated, **Eva’s Trousseau,’’ by A. L 
Bassett. «Drifting ”; illu-trated—etc,, ete. 


MISCEL LANY. —‘‘Not Dead Yet,’’ by T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, D. D. ** Philadelphia Home tor Incurables ”’ ; illus- 
tiated. ‘Poor Girls,’ by Uncle Jack. “ Greeting the 
May-day Sun’’; illustrated. ‘+Carlyle on Job.” ‘First 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn”; illustrated. ‘The Quaker’s 
Hat’’ * Doctor Alexander.” ‘*Two Men in the Temple”; 
jliustrated. ‘*The Good Deed by the Wayside”; illas- 
trated. ‘*Second Harlem Baptist Church, N. Y.’’; ilius- 
trated. ‘St. Matthew’s Church, Copenhagen”; :llus- 
trated. “How Jobn Bunyan Got Out of Pyison.’ 
**Light on Old Hebrew Cusioms,’’ ‘: How do you Treat | 
your-Pastor?” “The Queen of the South”; illustrated, | 
‘‘A Chur: h Ninety-one Years Old ’’; illustrated — etc , etc. 

‘Tas Home Pourrr” (Sermon by the Rev, Joseph | 
Parker, D.D.) ‘*Hard Places in the Bible,” by Rev. 
Churies F, Deems, D.D. “ With aSmilein It" ‘'Tem- | 
perance Talk.’’ ‘*The Invalid’s Portion and Thoughts | 
**Glimpeses at the Religious World at 
Home and Abroad.” ‘* International Sunday - schoo! 
Lessons.’’ ‘“ Editor’s Portfolio,’’ ‘*The Book Table.”’ 
**Music : Upward where the Stars are Burning "’—etc. 








128 Quarto Pages---106 Illustrations. 


Single copy, 25 cents ; $3 per year ; $1.50, six months; 
$1, four months, postpaid, 


SEND 2% CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN OOPY. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53 55.& 57 Park Place, New York | 


|Consisting of 62 acres, 





| Send one, two, three or five dol- 
lars for a retail sample box, etc,, 
by express, of the best Candies 
in America, put up elegantly, 
and strictly pure. Refers to all 
Chicago. 


Four ci THE UPS AND DOWNS 


play; if you want heaping mexsure for your money, | A). 
send 10c. for full set, E. W. HARLOW, Clarence Street Ch veland, Ubia, — atents 
Boston, Masa. 


STRATE D 


NEW SPAP ER. 





" INTERLAKEN’’ 
THE COUNTRY HOME o: 

THE LATE FRANK LESLIE, ESQ., 

situated on LAKE 


extending back to Lake Lonely. 

The house contains twelve rooms, gas and water. 

The stable, finished in fine woods, has six box-stalls. 

Fine billiard-room, and three handsomely furnished sleeping- 
| rooms over coach-house. 

Gardener's cottage. 

Conservatories profusely stocked with rare plants. 


The furniture, vehicles, sail and row boats, French omnibus, 
will be sold with the place. 
Apply to 


SARATOGA, 


and 


Ste.. 


HOMER MORGAN, 2 Pine Street ; 
J. P. CONKLING, No. 6 Arcade, 


or, 
Sari atoga. 





135 Writing Letters, Figures, 
. Heh BEST. PRESS ee W anted. 
a egies, Go ppers, Case. a 


100 Cards, outside case—ALL tor $6.00. 
W. C. EVANS, 60 N. Niuth St,, Phila. Pa. 





Ac MONTH and EXPENSES, SEL L ane 
CIGARS nem SALES SMEN 
answer. nh & OC SALESMEI 


SALES EN Wanted in every Town in the U.S. 


$} 0s month, Address at once and 
SALEPAPIES secure position with particulars 
ON & co. 104W.4 w. 424 St. ? ew ¥ ork 
$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made, 

Outfit free, Aduress, 


IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stam)s 
Circulars free G. A. HARPER & BRO., 








Costly 
Trus & Co, Augusta, Maine, 


C.F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St. » Chicago. 











a year to agents and expenses, $6 outfit 
free. Address F Swam 4 Co., Augusta, Me. 
F MATRIMONY. The funniest cards ever seen; 
14 bright colored designs—every one as good as a 








2 Lovely Paneled Motto Car's, beautiful designs, name 
on, 10c. Agents wanted. Victor Co., Northford, Ct 
$350 : selling articles in the world; 1 sample free 
Address, JAY BRONSON, I'etroit, Mich 
A A YEAR and ex 
Address, P. 0. 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 to $500 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
reduced price list free, 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. | $7 


A MONTH— AGENTS WANTE!D—75 best 








nses to agents, Outfit free. 





30 


every order, 


ICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








Lovely Moss Rose and Assorted Chromo Cards, 
name on, l0c, A 32-column story paper free with 


The OLDEST and BEST of the JUVENILES. 
American Carp Co., West Haven, Ct. 








Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and £25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Lllus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WaTOR 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. ¥. Box, 3696, 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ os Girls’ Weekly 





SCENES. 





Three for 10 cents, Full set (12), 25 cents, 
Warranted satisfactory. A 
J. T. FRANCIS, Box 1048, Boston, Mass. 


HT 


JOURNAL OF AMUSEMENT, ADVENTURE AND 
INSTRUCTION—A SIXTEEN-PAGE FOUR-COLUMN 








0 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c 
postpaid. 
—_—_— 


| 4 ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, New Styles, 10c. 


102: NE' 


PAPER, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


YOUR TNA ME ':,, in New romogr iGo at 102 
Bold heone sume iy st a tt. Bo tn A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF 


Scenes, te. Best coll 
p val ioe, 8 ple Boo a. collection of Cards ever sold 


ba ee bales Ket aaa NEW STORIES, 





New Serial Stories appear in rapid succession ; 


G. I, REED & Nassau, . 
J EED & CO., Nassau the foliowing are now in course of publication : 


N. Y. 








Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike. 
with name 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


‘Work Will Win; Or, Two Boys’ Fore 
tunes.’"* By Sherwood Castleton. 


**Wild Tom of Cambridge; Or, The Col- 
lege Mystery.” 


BC 
4 ee 


$5 t0 $20 estes srissox & Co. Portiand, Maine 


page book of wonders for 3. cent stamp; circulars 
free. B. FOX & CO., 391 Cana! St, N. Y. 





* Harold Daunt; Or, Bound by Oath.” 


“The Blackfish Schooner; Or, The Lost 
Boys of the Cruising Ground,.”’ By 
Roogr St  RBUCK. 


“The Young Turtle - Hunters; Or, The 
Lost Treasures of the Haunted La- 
Gees. © goon.” By Mart Marine. 
enti GOODS.—Books, Photos, &c. Sample 
Catalogue yc. Paris Book Co., Chicago, Il. 


Agenis wanted. L, JONES & CO., Nassau. N.Y. 





Cards,Chromo, Motto, Rose: etc., all new style, name 
on 10c Ag’ts samples 10c. G. A.Spring, Northiord,Ct, 





— There are also Short Stories, Sketches, Anecdotes, 
Talks with Boys about Forei:n Lands, Portraits and Bi- 
ographies of Distinguished Pupils in the Public Schools, 
Miscellany, etc, etc 


STYL E CHROMO CARDS, name on, 
10c,; or 40 All Gilt and Bevel Edge 
10c. U, 8. Carp Factory, Clintonville, Cr. 








$1. 75 Watches, $1.20 Revolvers, new novelties, bent 


rapt stocks, FELTON &'00., New York. Published every Monday. Price of single 


copies, 5 cents; annual subscription, $2.50, postage 
included 


($66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address, H. Hattert & Co., Portland, Maine. 

0 Elegant Chromo Cards, name on, 10c. 10 Packs and 
5 ag’ts sample book, $1, Star Card Co. ,Clintonville,Ct, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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The reward of the faithful Party Servant, 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


Rich Dress Goods 


For Spring and Summer, 


Roman Stripes 
and Fancy Plaids 


FOR COMBINATION COSTUMES. 
t;auze Armures, Nun Veilings, 
Shoodah and Khyber Cloths, 
Lace Buntings and 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
IN BEAUTIFUL TEXTURES AND COLORINGS, AT 
Very Attractive Prices, 


A. T. STEWART & CO, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


VY Central & Hudson River R.R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
or St. Louis. 


See NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. 


C.B. MEEKER, Genera! Passenger Agent. 


b, 





£21 8, MUDAL  AWARRED 
ical Work,warranted the best and 
= potitied “te e otones of Life 
or,Self-Preservation ;” bound in 






steel engra rescri 
tions, Price "onty’ @L 35 eset by 
if mail; ill sample, 6cents; 
f cond now Address ed- 
KNOW THYSELF. ios scincen cet bene 





For Gentlemen, Correct Styles, Extra 
Quality. Popular Pnces BURKE, 
214 B way, Park Bank Bidg., New York. 


Yiscues 








Liquid Paints 


Are strictly pure linseed oil paints of a higher grade 
than have ever before been manufactured for structural 
purposes, They are sold by United States standard gal- 
lon measure, and although they command a higher price 
than any other paints, a saving of 25 to 33 per cent. of 
customary outlay can be effected by their use, in conse 
quence of their wonderful covering properties and 
superior durability. 


The finest and most extensive structures in this coun- 


try are painted with these paints, among others the 
United States Capitol at Washington, the Metropolitan 
Railroad of New York, etc. 

Samples of thirty-two newest shades for dwellings 
sent free by mail. 

ae Be sure an! get the Genuine, which sre manu 
factured only by 


H.W. JOHNS MF’G CO., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos Roofing, Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverings, 
Boards, Gaskets, Steam Packina, Sheathing, Fireproof 
Coatings, Cements, etc. 


aor lllustrated Catalogues and Price Lists Free by Mail. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENT 


NEWSPAPER. 
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The award usually bestowed on Party Disloyalty. 














N. Y. MUSIC 


MAY 3, 4, 
|SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMOR 
Main Chorus, - - =- 1200 

Young Ladies’ Chorus, - 1300 


Boys’ Choir, - - - 250 
Orchestra, - ~ 7 - 250 


a T. J. TOEDT, A. E. STUDDARD, 
Im all, - = = = 3000 Performers. | 4 SOHST, s. P. WARREN, a O W D E R 
Ticket Offices now open at Steinway Hall, and at Dunlap & Co,’s Store, 179 Broadway, | 


ADMISSION TICKET, $1. Reserved Seat T 


Seats in Boxes, $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 


To Rub with in RHEUMATISM—the Genuine Brown’s 
Ginger. Frederick Brown, Philadelphia, 1822. 


| ETELKA GERSTER, 





Awarded First Premium at American 
— Institute, 1880, 


FESTIVAL, HEICKERS’ 


5, 6 and 7. r 
¥—Dr. L. DAMROSCH, Conductor, P E R FE E C ° 
© 


SOLOISTS. 











ANNIE LOUISE CARY, 
MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
ANTONIA HENNE, 
FRANZ REMMERTZ, 


ITALO CAMPANINI. 
| IMOGENE BROWN, 
ALBERT L. KING, 



































IS MADE FROM PURE GRAPE TARTAR. IT IS 
PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL, Anp ITs 


icket for Afternoon, $1.50; for Evening, $2, 





Do Your Own Printing! 


> Press for cards, etc, Sell-inker 

$3. Larger sizes for business use, 
pleasure, boys, Type-setting easy 
.oy printed instruction, Great money- 
aver and money-maker, Send 2 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 







BAKING QUALITIES CANNOT BE SURPASSED, 
For Sale by all Grocers. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
OROTON FLOUR MILLS, 23 CHERRY ST., N. ¥. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 16 
OPIUM::* ays. No pay till Cured. 
Da. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio 


JOSEPH L. FIRM, 


Manufacturer of HAND or WEB 


Book and Newspaper Perfecting 














Typs, etc., to manul’rs, Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


190) ORGANS, 17 Stops, 5 Set Golden- | 
I . Tongue Reeds, only $85. Addres:, 





Danis. F. Beatty, Washington, N, J. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
| THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 
| These great ral 
™m. 
evel: 








organs the Natu 
lire, poet cone 

ec 
d oped becaman. She 


RIPNEY- WARY 
cured, and all 


may be. For sale byall 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
The Bicycle haS proved itself to be a 
permanent, practical road- vehicle. and 
the number in daily use is rapidly in- 
creasing. Professional and business 
men. seekers after health or pleasure, 
all join in bearing witness to its merits. 
Send 3c. stamp for catalogue with price 
: list and fallintormation. THE POPE 
M’F’G CO., 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Yeenes 


Roof, Railroad & Seaside Paints 


These paints are prepared ready for use, and we guar. 
antee them to be better and more economical paints 
than have ever before been offered to the public for 
similar purposes. They were originally designed for 
preserving TIN AND OTHER ROOFS, but are also especially 
| adapted for Brick Walls, Outbuildings, Fences, Floors, 
Iron Work, Railroad Buildings, Bridges, Freight Cars, 
Steamboat Decks, Ships, Boats, etc., and all wood and 
iron work in contact with salt or fresh water, They 
pos:ess a more elastic body than any other paints ever 
produced, and are less liable to injury from abrasion or 
other hard usage. They are supplied in seven color: 
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Be sure and get the Genuine, which are manufactured 


only by 





quessnneteaquentngiainiusemapncseme ——— $$$ ——— _ | 





AND NOT 
AKEY THAT 
WiLL WIND / ANY WATCH WEAR OUT 


so by Watchmakers. By mail. 30 cents. Cir- 


culars free. J. Brrca & Co. .38 Dey St.. N.Y. 
a 
® 
HOW TO TRAVEL 
Hints, Advice and Suggestions for Travelers, by 
Land and Sea, all over the Globe. 
By Thomas W. BHunox, 
Author of ‘*OveRLAND TurovuGu Asi4,’’ ** THE 
Boy TRAVELERS,”’ etc., etc, 






AND FOLDING MACHINES, 
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—— l6mo. 256 Pages, Price, $1. Sent by ma‘l, postpaid, 
f : . on receipt of price. 
Protected Ly Letters Patent in America and England.) H. L. BRIDGMAN, 
P. O. Box 4272, New York City. (P. O. Box 4121.) 22 Vesey St., New Yore. 








EXCELLENT, ATTRACTIVE AND CHEAP. 


Erank Teslie’s 


PoputcaR MONTHLY. 


The Cheapest Magazine in Existence. 


THE MAY NUMBER NOW READY, 


WITH THE FOLLOWING RICH TABLE OF 
CONTENTS: 


«“ President Garfield and his Cabinet.’’ By George Alfred Townsend. 

“The Last Conquest of Peru.’? Twenty illustrations. 

«The Fat-tailed or Broad-tailed Sheep.’’ An Original Sketch of Travel. 
Five ilinstrations. . 

“Hanging Highways.” By Artbur V. Abbott. Eleven illustrations, 

* Russian Secular Nuns.” By Charles Victor Sass. Illustrated, 

«Optical [llusions,’’ By Conrad W. Cooke. Fifteen illustrations, 

Serials, Short Stories, etc.—‘‘A Late Remorse,’ by Frank Lee Benedict (Part I., Chaps. V.-IX.); illus- 
trated, ‘* Peg”; illustrated. ‘*Covetousness is the Fountain of Death,” a Tale of Old Japan, translated by Edward 
Greey; illustrated, ‘‘Lobridge; Or, La Dame Bianche’’; illustrated ‘T. 8 L.”; illustrated. ‘The Pool Under 
the Beeches’’; illustrated, “Love Tree Knob ; Or, The Dwarf’s Reward,” by W. O. Stoddard; illustrated. ‘The 
Smuggler's Last Trip,” by Lieutenant H, D. Smith, U.S.R.M,; illustrated. ‘ Found Drowned”; illustrated—ete. 

Sketches, etc.—‘‘Practical Jokes.’’ ‘The Cat's Fuzue’’; illustrated ‘A Little Plot”; illustrated. 
“ King Charles the First and Lady Fanshawe” ; illustrated. ‘The Escape of Ojeda’’; illustrated. “Jack of Clubs,” 
etc., etc. ‘ 

Poems.—“ My Saint,” by Louise Chandler Moulton, ‘‘The Lovers’’; illustrated. «The Dove and the Pi- 
| rate.’? by Thomas Powell : illustrated. ‘Hymn of the Trees.”” ‘‘ Violets.” ‘‘ Friendship and Flattery,’’ by John 
Sheehan. ‘The Silver Wedding’’; illustrated—etc. , etc. 

Miscellany. — ‘The Cross from the Tomb of Mile. Virginie Caillou, the Heroine of ‘ Paul and Virginia’ ’’; 
illustrated. “Singular Oil Fountains.” ‘*The Taj Mahal at Delhi,”” ‘‘Arsenic Eating.” ‘‘ Some Otter Notes*’ 
illustrated, ‘‘An Old Land Title.” ‘The Os . or Fish-hawk ”’; illustrated. ‘‘Manitoba.” ‘ Legend of the 
‘Forget-mé not.’ “How Thev Marry in Poland’ “Fashions in Java”—etc., etc. ‘Recent Progress in Sci- 
ence.” ‘Entertaining Column ’’—etr. 


128 Pages Quarto---100 Illustrations. 
Fronti piece, *A CHILLY DAY,” Plate in Oil Colors, 
Single copy, 25 cents. Yearly subscription, $3 ; six months, $1.50; four months, $1—postpaid, 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


Ten illustrations. 


By August Locher. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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rHE LATE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. | 


SAAC DISRAELI, the well-known author of so 
| many volumes of literary history, criticism and 
researclr, married in 1802 a sister of George Basevl, 
the Hebrew architect, to whom Cambridge is in 
debted for the fine Fitzwilliam Museum. She lived 
to the age of eighty-two, dying in 1847, one year be 
fore her husband. To them were born four chil 
dren, the eldest, Sarah, un the 6th of December, 
1802; Benjamin, on the 2ist of December, 1804; 
Ralph in 1809, and James in 1813 As became the 
son of a Hebrew, Benjamin was received into the 
covenant of Abraham by Daniel Abarbanel Lindo, a 
relative of his family, and a Portuguese merchant 
of high standing. With that event, however, his 
practical connection with Judaism comes to an 
end Isaac Disraeli had returned from a visit to 
the Continent saturated with the theories of Rous 
seau and Voltaire, and Mr. Picciotto tells us that his 
atteniion to his religious duties was always ex 
tremely lax. As a matter of course, he was a mem 
ber of the Synagogue, and as such paid a /inta, or 
assessment, of £10 a year. In 1813 he was elected to 
the office of Parnass, or Warden, an office which, a3 
he never went near the Synagogue, he very naturally 

declined to fill, his letter of refusal being dated 
from the King’s Road, Bedford Row. Upon this re 
fusal the Mahamad (War- 
fined him £40, 
which he promptly re- 
fused to pay. Sum 
moned to a meeting of 
the Wardens, he wrote a 
omewhat forcible letter 
declining to submit to 
the yoke which it was 
sought to place upon 
him, and the matter re- 
mained in abeyance un- 
til 1817, when, further 
pressure having been 
put upon him, he wrote 
to say that he was ‘‘ un- 
ler the painful neces- 
ity of insisting that his 
name be erased from 
the list of members as 
Y ehedim (contributing 
members) of the Syna 
gogue.’’ His brother-in- 
law, George Basevl, fol- 
lowed his example, and 
although, for the sake 
of securing the certifi 
cates of his marriage 
nd of the births of his 
children, he paid up his 
ubscriptions to 1817, he 
was practically at no 
iime a Jew, otherwise 
than by blood, after his 
return from the Conti- 
nent, Under the care of 
some of his mother’s 
connections, and at the 
instigation, it is said, of 
Samuel Rogers, the 
banker-poet, Benjamin 
Disraeli was baptized at 
the parish church of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, on the 
sist of July, 1817. The 
register records that he 
was tnen ‘said to be 
Lbout twelve years old.”’ 

The house at Enfield 
seems to have been 
given up at an early 
date. Isaac Disraeli was 
one of the most constant 
frequenters of the 
library of the British 
Museum, and for con- 
venience of access took 
a house, in or about 
1809, in the King’s Road, 

Gray's Inn—then an 
almost rural spot, and 
very different from the 
crowded locality it has 
sluce become, Later on 

in 1825—he removed 
10 an estate which he 
had bought at Braden 
ham, in Bucks, and 
with that event com- 
menced the connection 
of his illustrious son 
with the county which 
he has so aptly desig- 
nated “the county of 
statesmen.’’ From Bra 
denham House the pre- 
faces to the early works 
and election addresses 
of the younger Disraeli 
were regularly dated, 
the removal to Hugh 
enden Manor not occur. 
ring until after his mar. 
riage. 

As regards Mr. Dik- 
raeli’s education, the 
particulars accessible 
are singularly meagre. 
It is known that he was 
placed at an early age 
in a boarding-school at 
Winchester,and, shortly 
afterwards, under the 
charge of a dissenting 
minister at Waltham- 
stow. With those two 
facts the record ends. 
No public school can 
boast of having taught 
him; no university is 
proud to enroll his 
name amongst those of 
her sons. Even the 
names of his tutors are 
forgotten, if we except 
that of his father, to 
whose varied erudition 
and brilliant scholar- 
ship he unquestionably 
owed much. At an early 
age, in compliance with 
the wish of his father, 
he entered the office of 
Messrs. Swain & Co., 
the attorneys, of Fre- 
derick’s Place, Old 
Jewry. His stay here 
was, however, very 
short, and his place was filled by his brother, who 
afterwards obtained one of those offices for which 
a legal education is an indispensable qualifica- 
tion. He was never articled, and from the first 
evinced an aversion to “‘ the desk’s dead wood,’ pre 
ferring, according to one account, to read works 
of imagination rather than to fill his mind with 
precedents and formulas. It is to this fact that we 
must ascribe the ridiculous fable with which some 
writers have amused the world that ‘‘ Vivian Grey” 
was written when its author “was a copying clerk 
in a lawyer’s office.” As a matter of fact, Isaac Dis- 
raeli was always a man of easy fortune, and at no 
period of his life has his illustrious son felt the 
burden of poverty which so frequently cramps the 
flight of aspiring genius. 

The career of Mr. Disraeli in the House of Com- 
mons was most extraordinary and brilliant. He 
was the solitary illustration in English politics of 
those striking lines of the poet laureate, which 
seem almost as if they had been written with spe- 
clal reference to the late Prime Minister : 

**Who makes by force his merits known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mold a mighty State's decrees, 

And shape the whisper of the throue.’’ 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU 


Almost at the outset of his Parllamentary career | Conservatives in opposition to Sir Rol 


he declared war against the conventional conserva 
tism of that day, and virtually proclaimed that he 
would serve the Tory Party according to his own idea 
of Toryism,or not at all. His success was unique 
He rose to the leadership of his party not only with 
out any assistance from political potentates or 
hereditary fortune, but in opposition to prejudices 
which none but those *‘ born in the purple”’ have 
hitherto been licensed to neglect. That this almost 
unparalleled triumph is due in the main to that 
resolute and daring genius which never in the 
darkest moments despaired of ultimate success, will 
be readily acknowledged. But the tact which Mr 
Disraeli displayed from the first moment of being 
appointed to the leadership of the Conservative 
Party was almost as remarkable as his genius, and 
during the first few years in which he held this 
post, was, perhaps, almost as useful to him. 

It was inthe Autumn of 1848, on the death of Lord 
George Bentinck, and not, as has been erroneously 
stated, in 1852, that Mr. Disraeli was formally in 
vested with the leadership of the Conservative Party 
in the House of Commons, then at the lowest point 
of its political fortunes, and the steps by which he 
gradually reconstructed it mark him out as one of 
the greatest Parliamentary strategists who have 
ever lived. The situation of the party at this perio. 
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ert Peel, and 
great hopes were entertained that he would rejoin 
his former friends, Had he been willing to do so, 
it was understood that Mr. Disraeli would have sur 
rendered to him the lead of the party in the House 
of Commons, and it may be this circumstance 


| 


which has given rise to the mistake we have men- | 


tioned—namely, that Mr. Disraeli himself was not 
the formal leader of the party before 1852. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, declined the offer, and Lord 
Russell returned to office, only, however, to resign 
again the following year, when Lord Derby was 
compelled to undertake the duty of forming a Min- 
istry The most onerous part of the task, however, 
devolved on Mr. Disraeli, who, out of untried ma 
terlals, picked three or four Cabinet Ministers whose 
ability and efficiency at once placed the 
quite a different footing in public estimation from 
that which it had occupied previously. The gen 
eral election added greatly to its numbers, and on 
the formation of the Coalition Ministry there was 
again a powerful and united Opposition, which had 
proved its capacity for affairs, and could exercise a 
healthy control over the policy and conduct of the 
Government That the Tories might have resumed 
office in 1855 with every prospect of successful and 
permanent administration we are inclined to be 
lieve, And Mr. Disraeli, with characteristic courage, 
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Palmerston’s Government would have been com- 
pelle t »a Conservative Government, even had 
the Premier's own sympathies been less decided 


than they were: and down to Lord Palmerston’s 


leath it was a common saying that the Conserva 
tives, though ou f office, were in power. 
Mr. Disraeli, therefore, had now shown himself 


to be one of the greatest leadersof the Opposition 
which Parliament had ever seen gut his know- 
ledge of the House of Commons, and his power of 


| Managing that assembly, were soon to be illustrated 


party on | 


by what will probably be considered by posterity as 
the crowning achievement of his life—the Reform 
Bill of 1867 The skill with which on that occasion 
he made the House of Commons do his own work, 
and united discordant sections in support of a 

though all allowed its necessity, 


measure which 
none of them heartily approved, must have been 


| seen to be appreciated, and the result is an extra 


ordinary monument of what force of character can 
effect in combination with good sense, good temper 
and a thorough knowledge of the materials we have 
to work with. Subsequent occasions on which Mr. 
Disraeli gave proof of those statesmanlike instincts 
which distinguished him were on Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation in 1873, and on the introduction of the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill in 1874. The wis 
dom and dexterity with which on the first occasion 

he kept clear of the toils 

of office, and the prompt 

adroitness with which 





THE LATE RIGHT HONORABLE BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


has been compared to that of the Whigs in 1784, and 
of the Conservatives in 1833. Mr. Fox, however, as 
we know, so far from reconstructing his party, only 
broke it up stillfurther. Sir Robert Peel was more 
successful, but he had nothing like the same dim- 
culties to contend witii as Mr. Disraeli had sixteen 
years later. Experienced statesmen, whom the 
country had long trusted, were his associates, The 
Church was unanimously on his side. Popular dis- 
tress told against the Government; whereas, in the 
case of Mr. Disraeli, circumstances were exactly the 
reverse. Yet, by diligently finding common ground 
on which the Peelites and the Conservatives could 
act together, he practically healed the breach and 
reclaimed to their allegiance the great bulk of the 
seceders, In 1848 Lord George Bentinck had only 118 
supporters on his great question of the Irish rail 
ways. In 1851 Government had only a majority of 
fourteen against Mr. Disraeli’s motion on the sub- 
ject of agricultural distress, which commanded the 
support of 267 members. Lord John Russell re 
signed soon afterwards, and this was the turning- 
point in Mr. Disraeli’s Parliamentary career. Lord 
Derby was sent for by the Queen, and he at once 
made overtures to Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone 
had recently been found in the same lobby with the 


was all for the attempt. 





Lord Derby, however, | tentiaries 


on the second he caught 
Mr. Gladstone in his 
own trap, will long be 
remembered as rare 
specimens of Pariia- 
mentary swordsman 
ship. 

In 1868 he was offered 
a peerage by the Queen 
which he declined for 
himself, but he accepted 
the honor for his wife, 
who was made Vis 
countess sJeaconsfield. 
In February, 1874, Mr. 
Gladstone resigned, and 
Mr. Disraeli again be 
came Prime Minister. 
In November, 1875, he 
astonished the world, as 
he has frequently taken 
pleasure in doing, by 
making public the pur 
chese by the English 
Government of 177,000 
shares of stock for 
£4,000,000 in the Suez 


Canal Company, held 
by the Khédive of 
Egypt Early in 1877 


he was created Earl of 
Beaconsfield and Vis 
count Hughenden, and 
on the 8th of February 
he was received into 
the House of Lords, 
according tothe ancient 
customs. He was the 
central figure in an- 
other surprise, on the 
15th of December of the 
same year, when the 
Queen paid him a for 
mal visit at his country 
seat, Hughenden Manor, 
an honor she had ex- 
tended to but two of her 
Prime Ministers—Lord 
Melbourne, in 1841, and 
Sir Robert Peel, two 
years later. The last 
rocket that the sensa 
tional Premier set off 
was the announcement 
in the British Parlia- 
ment on July 8th, 1878, 
and in the Berlin Con- 
gress on the following 
day, of the conclusion 


of a treaty between 
England and Turkey, 
by which the former 


agreed to protect Asiatic 
Turkey in return for 
the cession of the Island 
of Cyprus by the Turk- 
ish Government. 

On August 3d Lords 
3Jeaconsfield and Salis 
bury received the free- 
dom of the City of Lon- 
don, On their arrival at 
Guildhall, they were 
loudly cheered by an 
immense crowd lining 
the approaches to the 
building. The weather 
was bright. The dig- 
tinguished guests were 
formally received at the 
entrance of Guildhall 
by the City Lands Com 
mittee, wearing their 
robes and carrying their 
badges and wands of 
office. Their lordships 
were escorted through 
the temporary pavilion 
in Guildhall yard, and 
conducted tothe library, 
where they were re- 
ceived by the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayor- 
ess, and the civic dig- 
nitaries wearing their 
official robes. Subse 
quently a procession 
was formed and moved 
to the great hall, where 
Lords Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury sat at the 
right of the Lord Mayor. 
The members of the 
Common Council of the 
City of London were 
seated in front of the 
dais. The usual for- 
malities of an ordinary 
court of the Common 
Council were then ob 
served. The town clerk 
read the _ resolutions 
agreed to by the Com- 
mon Council for pre- 
senting the freedom of 
the city to the Plenipo- 
The city chamberlain then addressed 


declined the responsibility, and Mr. Disraeli ha! | their lordships, and invited them to take upon 


once more to wage another up-hill fight against the 
growing popularity of Lord Palmerston. He care- 
fully abstained, however, from all factious opposi- 
tion during the Crimean war, and the party under 
his guidance, exhibited a spirit of moderation 
which they may always look back upon with 
pride. After the Peace of Paris, Mr. Bright's 
advocacy of Parliamentary reform, followed by 
Lord Palmerston’s resignation, forced the con- 
sideration of the question on the Convervative 
| leaders, and they resolved to grapple with it boldly. 
Mr. Disraeli introduced a measure which was not 
unacceptable’ to the country, though defeated by a 
small majority in the House of Commons, and but 
for the Italian war, which broke out in the midst 
of the elections, he would certainly have secured 4 
majority which would have materially altered the 
course of English history for some years to come. 
Mr. Disraeli had conciliated Mr. Gladstone, who 
would in all probability have joined Lord Derby’s 
Government had it remained long in office, and 
many things which have since taken place might, 
| perhaps, have been avoided. The Conservatives, 
| however, were practically so strong that Lord 


themselves the freedom of the city, and offered to 
each of them the right hand of citizenship. Lords 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury replied, and the court 
at once adjourned. The guests of the day, leaving 
Guildhall with the Lord Mayor in a carriage, then 
proceeded to the Mansion House, where the Minis- 
terial banquet was held in Egyptian Hall. The floral 
decorations at Guildhall were very fine, 7,000 of the 
choicest plants being displayed. 

Enjoying at this time the heartiest support of the 
Queen, and a very large share of public esteem, he 
was doomed to meet shortly the greatest defeat of 
his life. On the 8th of March, 1880, he addressed 
the following letter to the Duke of Marlborough, in 
which he threw down the gauntlet to his political 
enemies 


““My Lorp DUKE—The measures respecting the 


| State of Ireland which Her Majesty’s Government 


have sv anxiously considered with Your Excellency, 
an‘in which they were much aided by your advice 
and authority, are now about to be submitted for 
royal assent, and it is at length in the power of 
Ministers to advise the Queen to recur to the sense 
of her people. The arts of <gitators, which repre- 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD TAKING THE OATH 


sented that England, instead of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


being a generous 


and sympathizing friend, was indifferent to the 
dangers and sufferings of Ireland, have been de 
feated by measures at once liberal and prudent, 
which Parliament almost unanimously sanctioned. 


During the six years of the 
tration the improvement of Ire- 
Jand, and the content of our fel- 
low-countrymen of that Island, 
have much occupied the care of 
the Ministry, and they may re 
member with satisfaction that in 
this period they have solved one 
of the most difficult problems 
connected with its government 
and people by establishing a 
system of public education open 
to all classes and all creeds. 
Nevertheless a danger in its ulti- 
mate results, scarcely less disas- 
trous than pestilence or famine, 
which now engages Your Excel- 
lency’s anxious attention, dis- 
tracts thatcountry. A portionof 
the population is attempting to 
sever the constitutional tie which 
unites it to Great Britain in that 
bond which has favored the 
power and prosperity of both. 
It is to be hoped that all men of 
jight and learning will resist 
this destructive doctrine. The 
strength of this nation depends 
on the unity of feeling which 
should pervade the United King 
dom and its widespread depend- 
encies. The first duty of an 
English Minister should be to 
consolidate the co-operation 
which renders irresistible a com- 
munity educated as our own in 
an equal love of liberty and law. 
“And yet there are some who 
challenge the expediency of the 
imperial character of this realm. 
Having attempted and failed to 
enfeeble our colonies by their 
policy of decomposition, they 
may, perhaps, now recognize in 
the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom a mode which will not 
only accomplish but precipitate 
their purpose. The immediate 
dissolution of Parliament will 
afford an opportunity to the 
nation to decide upon a course 
which will materially influence 
its future fortunes and shape its 
destiny. Rarely, in this country, 
has there been an occasion more 
critical. The power of England 
and the peace of Europe will 
largely depend on the verdict of 
the country. Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers have hitherto been 
enabled to secure that peace 80 
necessary to the welfare of all 
civilized countries, and so pecu- 
liarly the interest of our own; 
but this ineffable blessing can- 
not be obtained by the passive 
principle of non-interference. 
Peace rests on the presence, not 
to say the ascendency, of Eng- 
iand in the councils of Europe. 
Even at this moment the doubt 
supposed to be inseparable from 
a popular election, if it does not 
diminish, certainly arrests, her 
influence, and is a main reason 
for not delaying an appeal to the 
national voice. Whatever may 


present adminis- 
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be its consequence to Her Majesty’s present ad- | 
visers, may it return to Westminster a Parliament | 
not unworthy of the power of England, and resolved ments since the passage of the Septennial Act in clections. 


to maintain it. 


“TI have the honor to be, my-Lord Duke, your | 


faithful servant, 





BEACONSFIELD.” 


CASKET PRESENTED TO THE EARL OF 


1865 


OF 


the 23d following. 


month, sixteen days. 


and 1820, aged 





INDUCTION TO THE PEERAGE, 
FEBRUARY 81a, 1877. 


And on the same day the announcement was 
made that the Parliament would be dissolved on 
This remarkable Parliament 
entered upon its seventh year on the 5th, The writs 
of election were returnable on March Sth, 1874. ' 
The previous Parllament had been dissolved on 





VISIT OF PRINCE BISMARCK TO LORD BEACONSFIELD 


The longest- lived Parlia- 


respectively six years one 


BEACONSFIELD 


ILLUSTRATED 
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PRESENTATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF 


parties in 


the reign of George I. have been thosedissolved in | friend and foe, and even of his associates in olfice, 
took occasion a fortnight before the opening of the 
' month six days, and six years one month nine days. | session to announce the immediate dissolution of 


BY THE BRITISH 


The reversal of the positions of the political 


His attempt to legislate for Irish University Educa- 
tion had created a prejudice against Liberalism in 
England and Scotland. The Ministry hai, how- 
ever, a majority of 60 in the Commons, and was This majority remained unbroken, sometimes 
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1874 was a surprise to Mr. Gladstone. 


AT THE KAISERDORF HOTEL, DURING THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 
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LONDON TO LORD BEACONSFIELD, 


Parliament. The success of the Conservatives was 
complete and decisive, 
Cabinet early in March, and when Parliament con 
vened found himself intrenched in office with an 
overwhelming majority behind him 


Mr. Disraeli completed his 


rising as high as 125, and sel- 
dom falling below 60. During 
the first session of the Parlia 
ment the strength of the Govern 
ment was impaired by ill-timed 
and ill-digested domestic legis 
lation, After 1874 all matters of 
domestic legislation were re 
garded as of secondary import- 
ance. The energies of the Minis- 
try were exerted mainly in shap- 
ing the foreign policy of the 
Empire. In 1875 nine-twentieths 
of the shares in the Suez Canal 
were purchased for $20,000,000, 
without the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment, but the transaction was 
subsequently sanctioned, In 1876 
the Royal Titles Bill was passed 
by a large majority. In 1877 the 
Government was sustained in its 
Eastern policy, and the Opposi- 
tion lost public respect by de- 
bating minor points and resist- 
ing all efforts to force a vote on 
the general issue. When Mr. 
Gladstone forced his colleagues 
to occupy higher ground, resolu- 
tions declaring that the Porte 
had forfeited all claim to the 
moral and material support of 
the world were defeated by a 
vote of 354 to 223. In 1878 the 
Liberals made a bold stand when 
the vote of credit was proposed 
early in the session, but in an 
hour of panic, caused by a rumor 
that the Russians were march- 
ing on Constantinople, the party 
Was split in two, and a feeble 
minority of 124 members was 
left to measure the resistance to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. In 
the subsequent debates over the 
call for the reserves, the transfer 
of the Sepoys to Malta, and the 
treaty-making prerogative, the 
ascendency of the Government 
was maintained. In 1879 the 
Conservative majority ran down 
to 60 in a debate on the Zulu 
war, but this was subsequently 
pushed up to 75 on a financial 
question. 

In the elections following the 
dissolution of Parliament Lord 
Beaconsfleld’s party was severely 
defeated. The new Parliament 
assembled on April 29th, 1880, 
and Mr. Giadstone was again 
called to the Premiership. He 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet 
promptly, which, with few ex- 
ceptions, was identical with his 
Cabinet of 1874, as far as mem- 
bers were concerned, there being 
simply a rearrangement of port- 
folios. 

In literature Lord Beaconsfleld 
has been equally memorable, his 
works being ‘ Vivian Grey,” 
“The Young Duke,’’ *“* Henrietta 
Temple,”’ ‘‘ Contarini Fleming,’’ 
*‘Tancred,”’ ‘ Alroy,”’ “The Re. 
volutionary Epic,” ‘*Coningsby,’’ 
Sibyl,” ‘‘ Venetia,” “Ixion in 


January 26th, after a session of five years, one ; tolerably secure, although the Conservatives had | Heaven,’’ ‘‘ Lothair,’’ and recently ‘‘ Endymion.”’ 
won the Gloucester borough and several others by | His ‘‘Memoir of Lord George Bentinck,’’ and 


Mr. Gladstone, to the astonishment of -his other political writings, are admirable speci- 


language. 


BRITISH-RESIDE 


RESIDENTS IN CALIFORNIA, DECEMBER 141TH, 1878, 


mens of a prose style, unique in the English 


Thus passes away in his seventy-seventh year 
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twice governed with marvelous skill the mightiest 
of modern Empires, and who forced back England to 
her old place of being the leading power in Europe, 
a position she had unconsciously abdicated under 
the commonplace policy of Gladstone, Bright, and 
their fellow-utilitarians. 

It is difficult to measure the subject of our present 
sketch by any of the old standards, as John Oxenford 
says he is @ lusus nature. Gifted with great com- 
mon sense, he indulges in what Mr. Gladstone said 
in one of his East Lothian speeches, a series of 
feats more like a tight-rope dancer surrounded by 
fireworks which may at any time precipitate a con- 
flagration, than a statesman entrusted with the 
most momentous interests of a great Empire; and 
though a suspicion of the sensational nature of the 
whole performance might intrude-upon the sober 
second thought of the audience, yet the disturbing 
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the man who made Queen Victoria an Empress, who , 





BEACONSFIELD, GORTSCHAKOFF AND MEHEMET ALI PASHA IN THE 
ANTE-ROOM OF BISMARCK’S PALACE. 


influence of the patriotic music played wnile the 
flreworks were being discharged helped to excite 
and mislead popular opinion. 

It may be doubted if Disraeli ever believed in 
himself. He had a power of self-abstraction which 
few men ever possessed. Dickens, who met him 
occasionally at the Countess of Blessington’s, said 
that he reminded him of the Irishman who, when 
he wanted to have a statue erected to him, said he 
wished he could walk off the pedestal and, standing 
fifty feet off, see how he looked upon it. Now, said 
Dickens, Disraeli seems to me to have that power, 
and possesses what Burns described— 


**Oh, wad some power the giftie gi’e us 
To see oursels as ithers see us,”’ 


Thus, despite the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ nature of 
the “ Empress maker,’’ in his superstructure was a 











QUEEN VICTORIA INVESTING THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD WITH 
ORDER OF THE GARTER, JULY 22D, 1878, 


strong stratum of common sense, and the rest of 
the superstructure was mere embroidery and or- 
nament. 

One other gift Benjamin Disraeli had, and that 
was a perfectly passionless nature. Not Talleyrand 
was ever more master of himself than was Ben- 
jamin Disraeli under the most trying emergencies. 
From the bitterness with which he pursued some 
of his antagonists many have judged him to be ofa 
fervent nature, and have quoted his feuds with 
O’Connell, Peel and Gladstone as proofs. But his 
hostility was of a cold-blooded, calculating kind, 
and, of late years, we doubt if he ever struck a blow 
in anger. He was more intent upon maturing a 
phrase, which, like the pebble in the sling of 
David, would bring his Goliath to the ground; and 
it must be confessed that he was one of the most 
felicitous phrase-mongers that ever was in the 
British Parliament. 








What can be more graphic than his saying when 
the House of Commons had passed, in the heat of 
public excitement, some measure which he con- 
sidered injurious to the welfare of England : ‘Thank 
God, Mr, Speaker, we have got what the ancients 
wanted. We can appeal ‘from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober.” We have a House of Lords to correct 
the aberrations of the people. We can appeal to the 
secoud sober sense of the nation.’’ 

How far his last administration conduced to the 
permanent good of the Empire cannot at present be 
ascertained, but that he was one of the most re- 
markable men of modern times is aboveall dispute, 
and,‘even viewed as a phenomenon in the history of 
the most practical people of modern times, affords a 
study at once curious and instructive. 

We must not forget tofadd that this inscrutable 
statesman was an admirable husband, a firm friend 
and a man of blameless morals, 





LORD BEACONSFIELD SIGNING THE ROLL OF FREEMEN, AT GUILDHALL, LONDON, 
avuaust 3p, 1878. 









RECEPTION OF LORD BEACONSFIELD AT DOVER, ON HIS RETURN FROM THE 
BERLIN CONGRESS, 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LIBRARY IN HIS RESIDENCE, HUGHENDEN MANOR, 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE PRINCE OF WALES AND LORD BEACONSFIELD, AT THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATTER, MONDAY, JANUARY 127TH, 1880, PRIOR 70 HIS DOWNFALL AS PREMIER 





